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THE AUTHOR’S STHENEUPHORIC INDEX* 


THESIS, THE AUTHOR’S EFFICIENCY IN PART DEPENDS ON HIS ENJOYMENT OF HIS WORK. 
GEORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN 
Cambridge 


“Long life in itself is nothing,” say some, 

and “efficiency is all’? While loudly, like 
Browning, we may decry this narrow worldly 
index of life-success (gauging what we produce 
rather than what we are, our social contribu- 
tion rather than our personal status in the Great 
Scheme of Things), none the less the scientific 
aspect of this same efficiency is of no little in- 
terest, and, after all, of much real and practi- 
cal importance, enough to deserve your atten- 
tion for twenty minutes or even a little more, 
perhaps, should the grist not run out before. 

One’s stheneuphoric index, then, (as distinct 
from one’s cephalic index, ponderal or opsonic 
index, vital index, etc.) is the measure of one’s 
productiveness in so far as related to his 
strength (Greek “sthenos”) and, as a matter of 
further fact, in the long run it seems to be a 
happiness-index as well. Happiness is obvi- 
ously very close to satisfaction, which is the 
one ultimate “summum bonum” apparently of 
our great experience, and the subconscious but 
certainly chief determinant of our lives. Both, 
as I shall try to show you, are very close to effi- 
ciency. Philosophy, I think we may say, and 
even science, are optimistic—whenever they 
are not dyspeptic. 

To avoid the misunderstanding of each other 
(the universal and artless occasion of at least 
ninety-five per cent. of written and spoken 
language everywhere and always), we must at- 
tempt to define two terms in our thesis: “au- 
thor,” namely, and “enjoyment.” For there are 
senses in which the word “author” is sometimes 
used of which our thesis is not altogether true; 
while “joy” is a matter of various denotation, 
also, outside of pyschology and of physiology. 
I will not venture, however, to define an “au- 
thor” to this authoritative audience, for you 
yourselves are authors all and know better far 
than I. I pause a moment merely to suggest 
that, for our present particular purpose at 
least, the author may be considered an artist, 
a free-doer, a creator, free in a boundless cos- 
mos of matter and of mind: Latin, “auctor,” 
producer, an actual creator, then, of something 
then new (or supposedly new). In the infinite 
association, always unique, of the three or four 
billion nerve-cells of our human brains and 
of.new and ever new combinations by means 
of them, of the same old threadbare and often 
wearisome elements of our common, yet trans- 
cendent, life, new combinations grow and evolve 
at ever a faster pace and in greater intricacy, 


* ‘‘Shop—Talk” at the Boston Authors’ Club, January 15, 1915. 


since in wise if not technically classic phrase, 
“him as has, gits,” in secula seculorum. Such 
a one, or in some such mode, provided the flash- 
ing lights and snapping mental sparks be no- 
ticed and developed, is the author. Nothing is 
beyond his potential ken at least in the earth 
beneath or in the waters under the earth. But 
to be an author in the intent of our present 
thesis one must create and adequately record— 
and these are two extremely complex processes 
of mind and body. 

Our thesis is not wholly true then, it is obvi- 
ous, for the so-called “hack-writer” as such, the 
producer of boiling-pot fuel, the “penny-a-liner,” 
or the ubiquitous “paragrapher” of today. Even 
the dollar-a-worder is not always a true artist 
(unless it be as an advertising agent). In gen- 
eral, in proportion, then, as a writer’s work is 


- mechanical and not free, our general categorical 


statement does not quite apply to him. So far 
as such a one is only such, it is almost right to 
say of him as of “Peter” :— 


“The pritiréseby the river brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And’ it was nothirig more.” 

Our wondrous life and all that therein is, so 
far as his narrowework suggests, may actually 
reek with royalties but at any rate with tainted 
checks! Humans to him are but interrelated 
protoplasmic mechanisms’ or else the human 
personality, as Haldane in a precious moment 
of exaltation, says is “an asymptotic regress to- 
ward a pure subject of knowledge, a thinker 
without thoughts, an abstraction, nothing at 
all.” From either point of view, mechanistic or 
purely derisive, the hack-writer usually misses 
the boundless complexity and often the infinite 
mystery and charm glorified by the more crea- 
tive student of human nature. Yet in a degree 
obviously these all in a sense are authors, edi- 
tors and journalists especially so, and we can 
only suggest that to the work of these our re- 
marks do not, in so great measure as else- 
where, apply. 

The imagination needs material, and the im- 
aginer thought. What a joy, then, to live in 
the days of the great Edison, of the new but 
weary world of militarism, of new matter and 
of undreamed of energy (of radium, electricity, 
the electrons, Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells) 
rather than a Ninth Century when the light of 
man was dark and cold and all but dead! (The 
psychologic romance of that “dark” period is al- 
ways with me—that long rest period for the 
jaded social mind of weary man! There were no 
authors then.) 
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Mr. Basil King’s recent statement here of 
the indispensable need of living familiarly for a 
long time with your characters and your plot, 
for months and months indeed most intimately, 
is only a modest way of suggesting the neces- 
sity of conscious thought, of true creation, of 
the recondite process of making something new. 
I truly believe that some “authors” are care- 
less sometimes of this element of the author’s 
proper work, and depend too much on some 
chance performance of revery and the subcon- 
scious aspects of the associative mind. Even 
the puissant subconsciousness can hardly make 
bricks without straw, plots, and the likeness of 
human nature, without thought. 

“Enjoyment,” too, in our thesis-statement 
must be defined somewhat for our particular 
present use. “An author’s efficiency depends 
on his enjoyment of his work.” First, discrimi- 
nate joy, if you please, from a “cold awareness” 
that literary progress is actually being made; 
that the checks grow larger each year; that 
the manuscripts come back with less and less 
promptness, and sometimes not at all. Discri- 
minate it, too, from a sense of satisfaction of 
good work well done. Discriminate a negation 
of “enjoyment,” finally, from a purely intel- 
lectual pessimism, on one hand, and from the 
sense of material wretchedness on the other. 
Neither of these are properly emotional states 
and it is only to a truly emotional state of 
something like joy that my thesis applies. Poe, 
Keats, Chatterton, Shelly, the James Thomson 
of our day (the “City-of-Dreadful-Night” man) 
are examples of those who wrote great poetic 
things out of minds at times almost over- 
whelmed by disaster “coming fast and coming 
faster.” All these, however, are poets, and 
wrote by relatively inconsistent “inspirations” ; 
and then the true and inevitable joy of crea- 
tion certainly left only perhaps the semblance 
of a tone of true misery in their deep souls. 
Can anyone believe, for example, that the mo- 
ments when the last stanza of “The City of 
Dreadful Night” was composed were a period 
of real (emotional) despair, rather than a time 
of that imaginary or ideational “despair” which 
is rather the ideal ghost of the truly emotional 
in the poet’s mind? 

“The moving moon and stars from east to west 

Circle before her in the sea of air; 

Shadows and‘ gleams glide round her solemn rest; 

Her subjects often gaze up to her there: 

The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance 
The weak new terrors; all, renewed assurance 

And confirmation of the old despair.” 

Here is exaltation and not true despair. The 
poetical production of wisdom and of beauty 
as it does here carries with it always into the 
poet’s soul its own emotional tone of happiness, 
that joy inherent in all new and successful work, 
and that regardless of its immediate emotional 
content. But prose is different for the most 
part, and I, for one, know of but few great and 
lasting prose works which were the children of 
continuous misery and true unhappiness, bleak 
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and sordid and bare, really crushing into the 
enfeebled heart. It is notably true that out 
of sad environmental conditions repeatedly 
come anthems of truth and joy and happiness 
which must reach far up “the world’s great al- 
tar-stairs’ and down deep as well into the 
hearts of weary man.. But such superficial 
wretchedness, as religion shows us, is certainly 
very far from making unhappy the thoughtful 
and philosophic soul. Struggle is often, we all 
know, the source of the realest and keenest joy. 
The unhappiness we mean here, then, is a mat- 
ter of worry and of commonplace nerve-fatique, 
bare unhappiness, the true physiological, rather 
than a misinterpreted psychological condition; 
beyond description, but true, alas! to Life. 


So much for the necessary delimitation of our 
theme lest ye should deem me false to the ob- 
vious facts of human nature and of its ill- 
termed “efficiency.” With such demarcations 
really understood and accepted, let me once 
more repeat that a free author’s creative ability 
is in general dependent on his enjoyment of his 
work. For this dependence, I would give you 
preferably a better than a “woman’s rea- 
son,” (one of the traditional fallacies of the 
lighter literature), the evasive “oh,—because.” 


We will tacitly consider, then, both the quan- 
tity and the more obvious quality of authorism. 
The psychology and physiology of euphoria-and- 
sthenia and of the dysphoria-and-asthenia (of 
joyful efficiency and of the inefficiency of un- 
happiness) can be described here only briefly, 
however, and in the most general terms. It is 
a long and much-involved story with complex 
plot within plot and incidents innumerable, 
whose scenario its Infinite Author is provok- 
ingly slow and hesitant to reveal, (on this par- 
ticular speck of the cosmos at least). My pres- 
ent years are in part employed in an at- 
tempt to understand this story whose practical 
meaning, however we view it, is so impressive, 
It is just one little phase of the master-knot of 
human mystery—the relations of the body and 
the mind, which in its last analysis reduces to 
the structure and the mode of action of the 
human nervous system, by all means the mag- 
nus opus of [Evolution up to our era. The gist of 
the matter, the grist of this milling, appears 
to be that fatigue and pain and worry and im- 
patience and real unpleasantness of every kind 
related to authorship and other creative work 
are abnormalities which actually diminish the 
speed and mar the quality of our entire creative 
efficiency. It is somewhat as if the course and 
the rate of a trolley car in our present wretched 
system were actually impaired by the wheels’ 
squeak and the smell of the bad air and the 
personal repulsion and the jolt and the whole 
general impiety of the interior atmosphere. And 
sometimes in very sooth these are so impaired 
—as from quarrels with the conductor or by 
withdrawals because of the bad conditions within. 
Fatigue and unpleasantness of every sort, how- 
ever, may find their sanctions in the world’s last 
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reckoning, for a philosophy and a religion, too, 
are in the familiar lines :— 


“Have we withered or agonized? 


Why else was the pause prolonged but that music 
might issue thence? 


Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should 
be prized?” 

At present, however, true unhappiness and 
pain and fatigue and worry and all the legions of 
the imps of darkness else are physiological and 
psychological abnormalities not yet, alas! out- 
worn in the evolution of this particular little 
world. As abnormalities, they hinder and in- 
evitably obstruct. The basal reason for this 
inheres in the well-known fact that normal ac- 
tivity is always a delight. Suited work, I thor- 
oughly believe, is Life’s most reliable joy. Work 
may not be in general Life’s intensest Joy, but 
it does appear to be our most universal and most 
trustworthy delight. Comparatively little work 
in this great and toilsome world at present, as 
yet, is “suited” work, and hence for the most 
part, the general prejudice against “toil” is 
overwhelming among the great mass of men 
with relatively little time for thought as to 
what really suits them in the busy years when 
“there is little to earn and many to keep.” 

Of the actual factors of euphoria which phy- 
siology and psychology have recently tried to 
explain, perhaps those most immediate to the 
work of active authors like yourselves are 
three: (1) abundant sleep, (Mr. H. Addington 
Bruce to the contrary notwithstanding); (2) 
abundant outdoor exercise of the gross kind; 
and (3) a requisite amount of fatty substance 
in the blood for the adequate nourishment of 
the brain, which needs a sufficiency of fat and 
of protein. When good health underlies, these 
long-familiar three help greatly to a veritably 
pleasant emotional tone the glow and the en- 
thusiasm of suited creative work. Man has 
toiled and glowed from his simian days, and 
the pleasure of his work persists down the 
half-million years to ours! 


But, you say, our thesis maintains the vice 
versa: efficiency depends on euphoria, which 
statement implies that unhappiness, dysphoria, 
prevents one’s best accomplishment. To set 
forth the details of this, the very heart of our 
matter, would take us into techicalities of phy- 
siology and psychology wholly out of place in 
this jovial company of poets and authors. This 
is our “shop-talk” in our scientific laboratories. 
And you'll all be jolly-well content, as our Eng- 
lish cousins say, to avoid the stress and strain, 
and so merely be assured that such wholly un- 
domesticated and unauthorized creatures as the 
cortical nerve-cell cytoplasm; chromatin mas- 
ses; the archipallium; neurograms, osmosis; in- 
ternal secretions; smooth-muscle synergies; 
neural resultants; villous inhibition; physiologic 
interest ; attention-rhythms ; blood-pressure; va- 
somotion; and numerous like things really too 
forbidding to be allowed at large in a party of 
bashful authors,—that these and such as these, 
underlie what we are slowly learning about this 
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general relationship of unhappiness and unpleas- 
antness to creative inefficiency or incapacity, 
objectively considered. Common human kind- 
ness, as well as a fortunate lack of minutes, 
compels me to spare you all this; but our labor- 
atories are wide-open! On the other hand, 
your own interests it may be, as well as scien- 
tific theory, compels me to assure you that the 
practical fact seems to be substantially as I 
have said: It is better for your true “efficiency” 
that you should not do creative work at all at 
any given time than that you should do it when 
it is distinctly an unpleasant task, that is, when- 
ever the high quality be the aim. This is true 
of all highly-skilled work, as Professor Book 
has shown. Where quality and progressive effi- 
ciency count, it is pre-eminently true of (new) 
creative work. But nowhere else certainly than 
in literary work are materials and methods and 
results so wholly free, and therefore so wholly 
subject to the law. Mind and body are one, and 
language is an integral portion of the human 
mind, and of the human body which expresses 
and conditions it. 

It is not only a matter, however, of actual 
capability, but importantly of wasteless capa- 
bility. If we would reach our highest and 
greatest efficiency, do the best for ourselves 
in the long run tnd struggle, we must here as 
elsewhere consider “safety first.” To push too 
hard against fatigue, continued disinclination, or 
positive unpleasantness, is to be wasteful of the 
best we have or can have as creators. And 
there’s never any excuse for waste, anywhere, 
under any conditions, but, least of all, of a 
waste of our nerve-force, of our vital energy, 
which goes apace but' does not readily return. 

The painters and sculptors and the musicians 
long have realized and practised this principle 
as a necessary condition of their best creative 
work. May I suggest that you are artists too, 
and workers in material infinitely more plastic 
than any paint or clay, because far more hu- 
man. Let the painters teach you, then, their 
easily-learned lesson! those of you who have 
not already found this broad but (for once) 
straight read for yourselves. 


Now, be not misled by probable personal 
memories of “forcing yourself to do excellent 
work when it was most unpleasant,” etc., ete. 
Two ideas seem to especially belie this fallacy: 
(1). already suggested, the inexcusable waste of 
nerve strength necessary to force the associa- 
tion of ideas along the paths which should al- 
ways, so to say, for efficiency be down hill; (2) 
even more frequent, perhaps, a confusion of 
terms, the mis-taking and misinterpretation of 
feelings due to ennui, atony, lassitude, for a 
real dysphoria or emotional unpleasantness un- 
derlying the action of the nervous system, 
in short, worry and true fatigue. 

Just as there are in medicine two described 
kinds or classes of nervous disease (organic 
and functional), so here one may readily mis- 
take functional for organic, (vasomotor for ner- 
vous). So far as immediate literary work is 
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concerned, perhaps we may designate the one 
as laziness, but the other is real fatigue. If it 
be an unpleasantness based on fatigue, as some- 
times it is, or in some other unfitness, effort 
only fatigues the faster and so wastes the 
more. If, on the other hand, the disinclination 
be but a matter of blood-distribution in the 
brain and trunk, a brisk step up the lane with 
Towser or the boys, or even a proper tango- 
bit or two about the work-room, wholly re- 
stores the euphoric balance necessary for effi- 
ciency. It really is surprising sometimes how 
a dozen brisk yards or so of dancing, while 
the windows let in the infinity of space, will 
rest the eyes and clear the hateful dust-strewn 
cobwebs of dysphoria out of the brain! a re- 
sult due doubtless to a “vasomotor re-arrange- 
ment,” of which we need not further venture 
to speak. And apparently it is never too late in 
life to learn to dance, if we may judge by the 
current cartoons in some of the licensed ven- 
dors of euphoria. 


So much for the stheneuphoric index in re- 
lation to standard literary work, to that rout- 
ine creative authorship which is neither mech- 
anical “hack-work,” nor purely esthetic. In 
closing, a word or more for that very consider- 
able fraction of literary endeavor in which the 
conditions are still freer than in this average 
of standard work. Here the case for the plain- 
tiff is greatly stronger—in these freer flights of 
imagination, in all of the more esthetic aspects 
of literary creation. The case at the bar (our 
President is a judge) obviously needs little ar- 
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gument (1) for all poetry; (2) for poetic 
prose (Pater, Jeffries, etc.); or (3) for those 
highly refined and studied, subtle, analyses of 
human behaviour (predominantly affective) 
whether in essay-form or in the novel or_ in 
philosophy. 

Such creation is obviously, almost axiomati- 
cally, incompatible with true misery whether due 
to worry, to distaste for the work, to nervous 
or mental unhealth, or to whatsoever cause in- 
deed. Seen through the blue glass the bright- 
est day seems dark and lowering, and feeling 
cannot be happy feeling which originates out of 


a discoloring true happiness, for the mind is a 
homogeneous thing. 


Do not mistake here a complex state of “mel- 
ancholy” for real misery; melancholy is a dis- 
tinctly pleasant and not an unpleasant experi- 
ence. It is the pretense of misery, just as one 
cozy and one well fed may fora thoughtless mo- 
mentenjoy (in his mind and imagination) being 
homeless and hungry in the outdoor blizzard— 
while he is snug and warm. 


If any sort of application of all these words 
may be ventured, we may conclude that for 
quality-product you may properly always keep 
in mind that you are artists, and must be there- 
fore, free—free as the infinite ideas and feelings 
which are at your command. Herein is the 
very essence of your respective personalities as 
happy creators of happiness, as essential ele- 


ments and important factors altogether in the 
earthly blessedness of Mankind. 


THE STRANGLING OF EDUCATION BY SCHOLARSHIP 


A. E. WINSHIP 
{Signed editorial in Boston Sunday Globe. ] 


Standards are essential as laws, and as vital 
as books of pedigree. 

The significant feature of standardization is 
knowing what is significant in standardization. 
There is no education that is not standardized; 
but over-standardization leads to collapse as 
surely as does over-training for a college crew: 
and false standardization leads to disgrace and 
crime as definitely and in much the same way as 
buncoing weak, rich women into paying tens 
of thousands of dollars for de luxe books merely 
worth dollars on the promise that they can re- 
sell them at a fabulous advance. 

The danger, and it is a great danger, is that 
men who are standardizing, with millions be- 
hind them, are trying to strangle education with 
scholarship. These men have never seen that 
scholarship is no more education than a mani- 
kin is a man. ; 

Education is a thing of life and scholarship 
is lifeless. Scholarship deals only with what 
has been; education deals wholly with what is 
and is to be. Scholarship faces our grand- 
fathers; education facés our grandchildren. 

These modern standardizers are afraid of edu- 
cation because it is alive. It may be uncomfort- 


able. They do not like life because there are 
all sorts of dangers in anything alive. For in- 
stance, a manikin never has blood poison, fever, 
pneumonia or any other ailment. It can be 
kept in a closet without danger of petrifaction. 
It is a beautiful thing to look at, illustrates de- 
lightfully, lasts forever. 


Scholarship is standardized to death because 
it deals with the dead. Standardizers have op- 
posed every new idea, and they always will. 
Standardizers tried to prevent any one’s be- 
lieving that the earth rotated. 


They crucified Jesus, imprisoned Paul, and 
they drove Sammelweis to insanity in Venice 
less than sixty years ago because he reduced the 
death rate in childbirth from twelve in one hun- 
dred to three in one hundred by insisting that 
the physician should wash his hands before he 
attended the patient. Standardized physicians 


insisted that this was a reflection upon the 
standardization. 


They positively refused to do so simple a 
thing as that because it was new, Sammelweis 
and his school reduced the death rate so low 


that they persecuted him to insanity. There was 
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nothing in their scholarship that suggested clean 
hands. 

They fought Pasteur like fiends incarnate be- 
cause he was conquering hydrophobia, and they 
fiercely assailed Lister because his theory of 
treatment was not of their standards. 

But all the standardizers of the past were 
harmless as compared with those of today, be- 
cause they merely had the gravitation of human 
nature and inherited prejudices to overcome, 
while to-day limitless millions are put in the 
hands of men for use in .strangling every new 
idea that breathes in an educational institution. 

A professor who prefers education to scholar- 
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ship realizes that the almhouse threatens him 
while a luxurious old age might await him. An 
institution that prefers live education to dead 
scholarship sees its doom. 


The standardization of today is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. It is using every art and de- 
vice of bribery to deceive the public. Under the 
pretence that they are protecting the public 
from youthful inconstancy the advocates of 
standardization are infusing germs of senility. 

To standardize in the right direction, stand- 
ardize nothing backward, but standardize every- 
thing forward and upward. 


Campus view, Northern Normal and Indvstrial school, Aberdeen, 8. D. 


HAS THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN BEEN INJURED?" 


The newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country are devoting an enormous amount 
of space to the discussion of affairs at the Uni- 
versity. One may read frequently that on ac- 
count of the survey “irreparable damage” has 
been done the University. It is said that the 
strongest professors are leaving the institution; 
that genuine university work is being aban- 
doned in order to secure formal, mechanical 
efficiency. It is claimed that instructors who 
put in the most time are coming to the front, 
while those who have creative ability, who know 
how to teach and inspire, are relegated to the 
background. And so on ad infinitum. 


This is all bosh. Not one of the statements 
is true. The University has had a very dis- 
quieting year, but no “irreparable damage” has 
been done. One professor has accepted a posi- 
tion in the East, but he has not said that he 
left Wisconsin because of the survey, or for 
any other reason than that he desired to be in 
the East. 

It is too early yet to say what the effect 
oi the survey will be upon the university organ- 
ization, teaching and investigation. As every 
reader of the Journal know, various members 
of the faculty have written denials of specific 
statements made in the survey, and criticisms 
of some of its conclusions. The whole situa- 
tion at Madison during the year has been too 
full of strain and stress for careful considera- 
tion of the details of the survey. As men have 
leisure during the summer they will go through 


its various sections; they will study its method, 
its findings, and its conclusions. Another year 
we shall know better than we do now what 
influence it will exert upon university procedure. 
It is certain, though, that it will not do “irre- 
parable damage” to the institution. The work 
will probably be better next year than it has 
been in preceding years. Everyone in the: in- 
stitution has, during the past year, been think- 
ing about the fundamental principles underly- 
ing university work. Practically every man has 
sat down and studied himself, his method, his 
ideals, his accomplishments. No matter whether 
he agrees with the survey report of his work or 
not, he has at any rate made a survey of him- 
self; and while this sort of thing would be det- 
rimental if repeated frequently in a man’s life, 
it is nevertheless a helpful thing for one to do 
it occasionally. 

We have said in these columns before, and 
we shall continue to repeat it, that no one can 
be left wholly without criticism for a long time 
and do his best. He can not avoid faults with- 
out encountering opposition occasioned by the 
faults. Of course, occasionally a stubborn man 
will not modify his practice even if he discovers a 
fault; but such men are rare. On the other hand, 
a man whose ideals and methods are sound 
will be all the more forceful in the realization 
of them if he is obliged once in a while to 
find justifications for them, 

Editorial from the Wiseorsin Journal of Education, June, 115 
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KENTUCKY ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN 


Under the thrilling leadership of Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, with the proclamation of the 
governor and the state superintendent, Ken- 
tucky has led the world in a campaign against 
adult illiteracy. We present both of these pro- 
clamations to show the spirit of Kentucky. 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR JAMES B. 
McCREARY 


Kentucky stands first among the States in the 
United States which have undertaken the complete 
eradication of illiteracy, and her example has given 
such encouragement to her sister States that some of 
them are following her action, and the efforts already 
put forth to this end have not only brought improve- 
ment to many who were illiterate, but have strength- 


ened both the hope and desire of acquiring knowledge 
in others. 


The Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, empowered by 
the Legislature to direct and carry on this work, 
promises to give to this movement, which began in 
Rowan County in 1911, a wider extension than it has 
yet known, reaching the utmost parts of the State; 
and this Commission, in its efforts to promote this 
cause, has enlisted one hundred and twenty of Ken- 
tucky’s ablest and most influential men and women to 
go forth and advocate that education be free to all. 

These speakers will soon commence their noble ef- 
forts, and, as they go forth to perform their holy mis- 
sion, I request each and every citizen of Kentucky to 
lend assistance in this cause, and I call upon the peo- 
ple of each and every county to assemble upon the 
day when their speakers make their advent into their 
midst, and to greet them in such numbers and with 
such enthusiasm as their intellect, courage and faith- 
ful service merit. 


I recommend, for each community, a holiday for all 
schools, business houses, farms, factories and mines, 
on the day when the speakers of the Kentucky Illit- 
eracy Commission address the people; and I urge that 
this be followed by a conference in every community 
for the purpose of blotting out illiteracy from com- 
munities where the evil exists. 

I also call upon all teachers to volunteer to teach all 
who need or desire to learn, and upon all unlettered 
men and women to seek or accept instruction, and 
upon all public officials and private citizens to lend 
their aid and encouragement to the noble teachers and 
their earnest students and upon each individual and 
every organization in this Commonwealth to rally to 
the support of the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission in 
its exalted task of relieving adults of illiteracy and 
improving the standard and reputation of the State. 

I have confidence that the people of Kentucky will 
not hesitate or falter, but will continue to strive to 
remove this one dark stain from the State; and I 
believe God will guide, uphold and bless the people, 
without regard to creed and condition, who lend their 
immediate assistance toward the accomplishment of 
the stupendous task so earnestly undertaken—that of 
eradicating illiteracy speedily from the State. 

—o 
PROCLAMATION BY BARKSDALE HAMLETT, 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

The Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, which is di- 
recting the State-wide campaign to remove adult illit- 
eracy from Kentucky, has, among its other noble 
activities, secured the services of 120 of Kentucky’s 
greatest men and women to proclaim from the plat- 
form the virtues of the Moonlight Schools. 
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The object and aim of this galaxy of speakers will 
be to bring an opportunity to each and every individ- 
ual in the State. In addition to the accomplishment 
of this aim, I hope and trust that the speaking cam- 
paign will have a beneficent effect upon every line of 
education in Kentucky. 


Therefore, I hereby proclaim a holiday in all of the 
public schools of each county upon the day that these 
speakers make their addresses. I earnestly request 
each and every city and county superintendent to 
close the schools and each and every teacher to be 
present to greet these speakers and to participate in 
the exercises of the day. 

The reports of this campaign read like the 
tales of the Crusades. 


> 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Cc. W. TONNEY 
Rural School Inspector, Montana 

The co-operation of the parents, pupils, teach- 
ers and school officials with the officers of 
the State Board of Health has completely re- 
volutionized the sanitary conditions of many 
rural schools in Montana. Modern buildings 
have been constructed, old ones remodeled, the 
grounds and buildings cleaned and improved 
and sanitary equipment provided. All have 
joined in the good work for the sake of the 
boys and girls and each one is happy as he 
thinks of the improvements that have been made 
and the part he has taken in the making of 
them. 

In such a good cause as the upbuilding of the 
schools of the Treasure State, every one should 
at least be unselfish enough to aim to give 
full value when furnishing equipment or render- 
ing service, but unfortunately for all concerned 
a nuber of unscrupulous agents, whose main 
object has been to see how much they can get 
out of a school district and how little they can 
leave in return for what they take out, have 
invaded Montanan territory. Most of those 
agent have no regular catalog, with prices plainly 
printed, but work each community for what they 
think it will stand. Others persuade trustees 
to issue warrants before the goods are de- 
livered, and both the state and county depart- 
ments receive letters galore telling of a sudden 
loss of interest in the delivery as soon as the 
payment has been received, while still others 
will misrepresent both the requiremenss and the 
goods in order to effect a sale. 

For example, the regulation prescribed by the 
State Board of Health provide that each public 
school must be furnished with a covered water 
cooler, with individual drinking cups or 4 
sanitary bubbler, and almost before the printer's 


- 
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The deepest and richest part of a man’s life is unconscious. A great deal of his most 
fruitful thinking goes on without his direction and when his mind is not at work. The 
greatness of his nature and the value of his thought will depend largely upon what the mind 
does when he is not consciously directing it, will depend, in other words on the ideas, the 
fundameatal prinziples, the absorbing problems to which it reverts by instinct, by habit and 
by affinity whza it is free to select its own subjects.—Hamilton Mabie. 
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ink was dry, the smooth agent appeared before 
the school board arméd with a tin can that 
was fearfully and wonderfully made and a speech 
somewhat like this: “The State Board of Health 
says you must have it. You might as well 
buy it from me and save further time and 
trouble. The price is only thirty-five, forty-five 
or sixty dollars, depending somewhat on the 
size.” He forgot to mention just what his 
commission was. He forgot to state that a 
covered water cooler could be purchased from 
any hardware dealer and that paper cups could 
be purchased very cheaply or constructed by 
the pupils. In fact, he forgot to state that an 
earthen jar that would last just as long, keep 
the water just as clean and cold and pure and 
bubble it just as high as his device, that was 
built something like a threshing machine in 
order to conceal the smallness of its real value, 
could be purchased from any well established 
school firm for something like five or ten dollars, 
so the trade was made. Three months later 
when the school was visited by the county 
superintendent it was found that the bubbler 
had sprung a leak, that a puddle of water on 
the floor was omnipresent and that the boys 
and girls were compelled to get along with six 
month’s school instead of seven because the dis- 
trict was short of funds. 


It was not the purpose to wage war against 
any legitimate supply house that puts out a 
catalog in a regular way and aims to give 
value received but the purpose is to make it 
as hard as possible for certain human sharks 
to live and thrive on the funds that belong to 
the schools for all the boys and girls of all Mon- 
tana. Neither is it the purpose to say that the 
trustees should not buy the elaborate and 
high priced drinking fountains, if they see fit; 
but the purpose is to put that man out of com- 
mission, who will misrepresent the position of 
the State Board of Health and the State De- 
partment of Education and break his promise 


made to the county superintendent not to sell 
to certain schools, and to make the school 
money of the district, county and state go as 
far as possible in providing schools and_ build- 
ings, where teachers, pupils, trustees, patrons 
and friends will meet together, become better 
acquainted and talk over .the things that will 
make the grounds more beautiful, the equip- 
ment more useful, the instruction more practi- 
cal and the association together more enjoyable 
and beneficial. 
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HOWARD ELLIOTTS FAVORITE VERSE 


Princes and potentates, warriors and statesmen, 
men of high distinction in every clime, have some 
bit of verse which they like to repeat and think 
about. Washington, Bonaparte, Wellington, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli and men of the same type in other 
times had their poetic strain and slogans for peace 
and war. These bits of poesy were in a certain 
sense literary amulets and could be used as guides 
and mentors. The homelier the phrase, the more 
practical the illustration, the better were the lessons 
taught by these little verses. 


Howard Elliott, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, has his 
favorite lines. They teach courage to the young 
man. They are a help in the strife of life. They 
are of practical value to those in the .workaday 
world. Here they are: 


IT CAN BE DONE. 


Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That “maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done; 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousand to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take of your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll do it. 


THE MAN WHO WINS. 


The man who wins is an average man, 

Not built in any particular plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck— 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 

When asked a question he does not “guess”— 
He knows and answers “No” or “Yes”; 

When set to a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it through. 

Three things he learned: That the man who tries 
Finds favor in his employer’s eyes; 

That it pays to know more than one thing well; 
That it doesn’t pay, all he knows to tell; 

For the man who wins is the man who works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hand, his head, his eyes; 

The man who wins is the man who tries. 


—Saturday Gossip. 


A person who has not completed the fifth grade reader, or the equivalent, is not to be 
classed far above illiteracy. The effort to remove illiteracy is not simply an effort to teach 
reading and writing—it is an effort to give higher ideals and to furnish scme food for 
thought, thus preventing the illiterate mind from turning towards mischief making and 
vice.—T, A, C. Chandler, Superintendent, Richmond, Virginia. 
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BRINGING TOWN AND COUNTRY TOGETHER 


EDITH ELLICOTT SMITH 


President of Pennsylvania Rural Progress Aes: ciation 


[From the North American, Philadelphia.] 


Wisconsin has some good ideas. One of 
them is that the community as a whole, not the 
town by itself and the country by itself, should 
be developed. Business men everywhere must 
know that the town and the country are one 
and indivisible as to business and commercial 
interests. 

Pennsylvania has farmers’ institutes, teachers’ 
institutes, commercial institutes and a few other 
commercial conventions and conferences; but 
what would you think of the community institute 
which took in all the interests of a community— 
the business man, the farmer, the teacher, the 
high school pupil, the children, the women? 
This is what I took part in and witnessed re- 
cently in Wisconsin. 

The town of Frederic? Wisconsin, is thirteen 
years old. It has a population of 580 people. 
It is situated in Polk County, and is located on 
land which was once covered with hardwood 
forests. The town is surrounded by half-cleared 
farms and the soil is enormously productive. 
Both country and town are populated largely 
by Scandinavians, but the leading business men 
are Americans. The type of town may be 
readily recognized by the following list of stores, 
industries, etc.: three large general stores, one 
hardware store, one meat market, two confec- 
tioneries, one garage, one national bank, one 
barber shop, four hotels, four churches, one 
lumber yard, one woolen mill, one saw mill, one 
blacksmith shop, one livery, one feed mill, one 
roller mill, one creamery and one pickling sta- 
tion. 

Frederic has a wide-awake commercial cub. 
This club decided to hold a community institute. 
Half of the money for the institute was put up 
by the extension division of the University of 
Wisconsin and the other half by the commercial 
club. The institute cost $300; there were eleven 
speakers and it lasted three days. 

What is the community institute? Let me 
quote from the program: “Co-operation is the 
watchword of the present. Business men have 
seen the value of this and have organized busi- 
ness men’s associations, chambers of commerce, 
development leagues and other such organiza- 
tions for the purpose of attacking the economic 
problems lying in the fields of commerce and 
industry. The community institute is the ma- 
chinery for setting in motion the ideals and 
plans of these various organizations. It also 
deals with problems of health, recreation, child 
welfare, education, community music, com- 
munity spirit and various other problems which 
have to do with the common welfare as phases 
of the large problems of developing a greater 
and more prosperous community. The com- 
munity institute emphasizes the importance of 
industrial and commercial development and the 


problems of town promotion, and offers the 
services of the best men obtainable for their so- 
lution. It takes all related human-welfare prob- 
lems into consideration and endeavors to assist 
each community to become a better place in 
which boys and girls may grow up to be pre- 
pared for a useful life.” 

It is safe to say that 80 per cent. of all towns 
in any state are partly rural and partly urban. 
The stores, banks, schools, churches are partly 
used by town people and partly used by farmers. 
Therefore all the problems of such communities 
are partly rural and partly urban. For this 
reason the program of such an institute consists 
of topics of interest to both country and town 
people. There were separate meetings for men 
and women in the mornings and afternoons and 
joint meetings in the evenings. 

The little band of speakers who traveled to 
Frederic on the day before the institute con- 
sisted of the head of the free library commission 
of the state, the state high school inspector, a 
competent choirmaster from one of the large 
city churches, an agricultural extension agent 
from one of the big railroads (one of James J. 
Hill’s own specially trained men), a sanitary 
engineer, a home economics expert, another wo- 
man to talk on the subject of home and child 
welfare problems as related to the community, 
and the leader of the institute, who was a spe- 
cialist from the university. 


A special feature of these institutes is the 


moving pictures, which dealt with every sub-, 


ject from co-operative marketing to health, 
milk, local health conditions, gardens, the city 
beautiful and various phases of agriculture. 

Community music was a great feature of this 
institute. All the general meetings were orened 
with songs—the good old songs, eliminating the 
“snookum-ukum” variety. The vigorous young 
choirmaster had the audience singing not only 
with force, but with expression before he got 
through with them. I never heard a sweeter 
rendering of “Sweet and Low” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” than I heard from the throats of those 
Scandinavian farmers in that northern Wiscon- 
sin pioneer town. 

And talk about crowds: The meetings began 
in the basement of the Methodist Church, then 
moved to the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and finally had 
to run overflow meetings at every session. 
There was a high school in that town, and every 
morning the choirmaster, who was also a play 
and recreation specialist, was playing with the 
children at the school. 

Besides this, a district agent of the extension 
department, who lived in a nearby town, was on 
hand to take up the various unfinished threads 
which were the result of the institute. The 
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women of the community felt the need of an 
organization to draw both town and country 
together. Therefore a community improvement 
club was organized among the women. This 
club will study a civic course, which will be put 
into their hands by the university, and will touch 
upon the family and community problems in 
which women are, or should be, most concerned. 
The men’s commercial club, already in exist- 
ence, invited farmers to become members, so 
that the market and financial problems of the 
town and country which make up the commu- 
nity might be discussed and community pros- 
perity promoted. 


A meeting of the men’s commercial club was 
held in connection with the institute, at which 
questions pertaining to the commercial pros- 
perity of the town were discussed. Professor 
Butler, who represents the retail selling and 
store management department of the university, 
is generally present at such meetings. This is 
an unique feature of the University’s work. The 
psychology of salesmanship is gone into, 
methods of advertising, buying, account keeping, 
collections, etc., are taken up and questions 
asked and answered. “Get together” is the 
motto of business everywhere. Cities and_ vil- 
lages where merchants quarrel among them- 
selves and carry on a destructive competition 
suffer most from business depression. 

Another weakness is the fact that merchants 
in these smaller places are on edge against the 
mail-order houses. although their opnosition toa 
these creat-scale concerns never seems to take 
the form which will lessen mail-order business. 
Nearly oll thusiness conferences hegin with a 
diatribe against the mail-order business and the 
farmers who patronize it. “The farmer has no 
right to buv of the mail-order houses” is the 
first. last and constant premise of the retail 
merchant. 

The farmer ts a large buver. To get his 
trade the merchant must realize that thev are 
up against mail-order competition. But the 
farmer would rather buy at home, where he can 
see the goods; and because he comes to town 
and is in a hurry for what he needs the retail 
merchant is bound to get a great deal of his 
trade. _But the more prosperous a farmer is 
the less time he has for loafing about the town. 
Evenings and rainy days farmers go over the 
catalogs and pick out what they want at their 
leisure. Knowing this custom of the farmers, 
one hardware man of my acquaintance used to 
start out regularly when rainy days came to 
pay visits to the prosperous farmers of his 
locality and talk up his goods. 

These are matters which were brought before 
the men’s commercial club of Frederic. Ar- 
rangements were made for a correspondence 
course in retail selling and store management. 
Such a course will make of every retail mer- 
chant a true salesman, not a mere order taker 
or storekeeper. 

To sum up, the community institute has all 
the good features of a farmer’s institute, but is 
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a more efficient socializing force. Because it 
is an activity of a university and sends out 
speakers of university standing, it may in its 
program cover any phase of human experiences 
and is not wholly confined to the interests of 
either town or country. Now the farmer is in- 
terested, of course, in farming: but he also is 
rested and refreshed by good music and pic- 
tures. The merchant is interested in business, 
but he is rested and refreshed by a talk on, sav, 
the silo or hog raising or apple growing. The 
communitv institutes of Wisconsin have carried 
music, art, home economics. agriculture. FEng- 
lish literature and history into the communities 
which have called for them, and are, therefore, 
most truly university extension. 

What do the peonle of Wisconsin think of 
them? T talked with a good many people to 
find out if the institution came because the com- 
munitv wanted it or because the wniversity 
wanted to come. T helieve it is correct to say 
that these institutes are organized in direct re- 
sponse to the demand for them. At Frederic T 
talked with women, who told me of long years 
of isolation, miles from any town. who had 
never in all that time heard one uplifting word 
or even been able to get books. Manv farm 
women, even in Pennsylvania. are wholly ent 
off from books in that way. These women could 
hardly express their intense enjoyment of the 
institute. with its women’s meetings giving 
special attention to the problems of the home 
and children during the whole of three davs. 
caning attention to the best books on child 
training and home management, and. through 
the co-operation of the free library of Wiscon- 
sin, actually leaving a large collection of these 
book in the town, where there had already been 
established a branch of the state library. So 
fully does every branch of the state govern- 
ment co-operate with every other branch that 
the head of the State Librarv Commission at- 
tends every one of these institutes and counles 
the work of the institutes up with the library 
activities of the state. 

T talked also with the farmers to find out 
what they thought of the institute. and T learned 
from them that they felt it wos likely to bridge 
over some of the somewhat strained relations 
which had arisen between the merchants and 
themselves and might lead to a better under- 
standing of each by the other. The merchants 
were gratified beyond measure at the immense 
attendance. This time they had advertised and 
had got results beyond all expectation. 


As a sort of adjunct to these community in- 
stitutes is the co-operation of town and country 
women. It exemplifies the same forces. Not 
only are town women sighing for fresh vege- 
tables in season, but all the farm products are 
in demand: fresh butter, eggs, chickens dressed 
and ready for the oven, sausage, apple butter 
and all the other home dainties which are made 


[Continued on page 100,) 
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EDUCATORS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM 


In 1914 I was invited by Dean James E. Rus- 
sell to speak at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, upon “The Life and Work of Francis 
W. Parker.” 

In the preparation of the paper so many in- 
cidents occurred to me and so many side lines 
were suggested which could not be included 
therein and I have been thinking so much 
about “Educators as I Have Known Them” that 
I can but realize that my opportunities to know 
the school people of all sections of the United 
States have been exceptional, that my experi- 
ences with them have had a personal element 
that reveals phases of school life not otherwise 
appreciated so that I can compare the past and 
present in their relationship in a useful way. 

Men who have known the men of the past 
best have not known the men of today in their 
activities and those who know the most vital 
elements of the school thought and life of today 
have not known those of the past. It is quite 
common for the older men to speak as though 
education today is thin and sloppy, while the 
men in the activities of today speak of the fos- 
silization of men of other days, while to me the 
rich foliage of today could never have been 
but for the roots securely clasping the past, and 
the best of the past would be as barren as a 
deciduous orchard in midwinter but for the sap 
that blushes in springtime. It is as vital that 
a tree be sappy at the right time as that its 
reets strike deep in the soil. 

There are few school people of today in whom 
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there is professional interest whose real power 
is not out of the past as completely as the 
richest maple syrup is but the water of the 
springs from the mountains transformed by the 
first hot days of February or March. You can 
make a cheap syrup from cornstalks but you 
cannot legally label it maple syrup. 

One of the brilliant groups of educational 
leaders of today would not likely have been but 
for John W. Cook, who would not likely have 
been but for Ira Moore, Richard Edwards, E. 
A. Hewett and Thomas Metcalf, who would: not 
have been but for the Bridgewater Normal 


School which would never have been but for 
Horace Mann. 


It is a rich experience to know the McMurrys 
and their associates in the twentieth century, 
to have known Cook for thirty years, and 
to have known Moore, Edwards, Hewett and 
Metcalf, and to have been a student and teacher 
at the Bridgewater Normal School. 


Another group of remarkable men and women 
must trace their inspiration to Francis W. 
Parker, and another to William T. Harris, an- 
other to E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, another to 
Wickersham and Millersville, another to John 
Swett, another to G. Stanley Hall and so the 
range widens in its opportunities. 

It impresses me deeply that I have known 
personally all of these groups. 


I now write of these men more readily be- 
cause I seem also to know the best of the 
latest in education in every section of the United 
States because of wholly unusual opportunities 
and can trace sources and causes of influence in 
their entanglements in a way that is indispen- 
sable to such a knowledge of education as every 
student of present day education should know. 

Entirely aside from the fascination of the 
biographical interest of these chapters they will 
have a pedagogical value because they trace edu- 
cational growth as it has never been traced 
heretofore, as perhaps no one else could trace it. 

To make this available to teachers who desire 
to grow in their work while teaching as well 
as to those who desire an adequate preparation 
for this noble profession “Educators As I Have 
Known Them,” will appear in the Journal of 
Education, beginning on September 16, appear- 
ing each week and.a special rate of one dollar 
for the six months will be offered. This means 
twenty-five chapters of vital educational interest 
for one dollar. Where several copies are sent 
to one address an even greater redygtion will 
be made, 
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FREDERICK WINS 

The appellate court judges have reversed the 
decision of Judge Neff and hold that his court 
was without power to fine Superintendent J. 
M. H. Frederick, nm June, 1914, $500, and to 
sentence him to ten days in jail for contempt 
of court in failing to reappoint six teachers 
discharged by the Board of Education. 

We quote paragraphs of general imterest :— 

Every member of this court served 
for a number of years in the court of 
common pleas. None of us_ recalls 
any case in which a trial judge insisted 
upon hearing a case under circum- 
stances like those attending the trial 
of his case. . . 

We go directly to the controlling 
legal question in this case, to wit, had 
the court the power to make the order 
that it did make? Manifestly, if the 
court was without power to make the 
order, then the order. was utterly void, 
and, being void, it affords no ground 
upon which to base a prosecution for 
contempt arising by reason of an al- 
leged violation of the order. By the 
law of Ohio, it was the duty of Fred- 
erick, the superintendent of schools, ° 
to appoint the teachers subject to ap- 
proval by the Board of Education. 
The law prescribes the qualifications 
of teachers and provides that teachers 
already in the schools shall be given 
preference in the matter of appoint- 
ment as against persons who have not 
been appointed to teach. Aside from 
these conditions imposed, the statute 
makes no attempt to control or regu- 
late the discretion of the swperintend- 
ent and of the Board of Education in 
the selection of teachers, the whole 
subject being committed to their sound 


discretion. 


We think it would be quite as justifi- 
able for the courts to undertake to 
regulate all political appointments in 
the state by precribing that different 
political affiliations should not furnish 
sufficient ground for denying appoint- 
ments, and then proceed to punish the 
public officer who violated the order 
by denying appointments on_ political 
grounds. 

The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation are elected by the people. If 
the people make mistakes in their se- 
lection of men to fill these important 
positions, the ballot box, and not the 
courts, is the place to correct these 
errors. 

We hold that the trial judge in this 
case was wholly without power to 
issue the order of injunction which he 
did issue against the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the superintendent. 


Having 
reached this conclusion, it 


follows of 
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necessity the judgmént ftiust nor only 
be reversed, but final judgment entered 
here discharging the defendant. 

The case will be appealed by the six teachers. 


INDIANA’S RETIREMENT BOARD 


The first step toward the administration of 
the new Indiana State teachers’ retirement law. 
passed by the 1915 general assembly, was taken 
by Governor Ralston, when he announced the 
appointment of B. F. Moore of Muncie and 
Richard Park of Sullivan, as members of the 
board to carry out the statute. The other mem- 
bers include Charles A. Greathouse, state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Dale J. Critten- 
berger, auditor of state, and Richard M. Mil- 
burn, attorney general, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The board will be known as the board 
of trustees of the Indiana state teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. The law makes provision for the 
assessment of teachers coming under the pro- 
visions of the act and also specifies the annuities 
to be paid those who elect to take advantage of 
the law, the amount to be graduated according 
to the length of service of the beneficiary. 


ABERDEEN 

Aberdeen, the second largest city in South 
Dakota, is one of the enterprising cities of the 
New West and promises to be a city of Na- 
tional significance, and the “Northern Normal 
and Industrial School” will rival the State 
University and any other institution in the 
state. It already enrolls near 2,000 students 
annually if the Summer Institute be included and 
more than a thousand without institute and a 
thousand normal students would be very large in 
New York or New England. - 

The school plant is highly attractive with 
twenty-five acres of excellent land in the campus 
of which more than 100,000 square feet is in 
velvety, shrub-bordered and adorned lawns. 

Principal Willis E. Johnson who has succeeded 
Mr. G. W. Nash who went to Bellingham, 
Washington, has met the responsibilities most 
completely. 

Aberdeen’s location, the enterprise of its lead- 
ing citizens, its leadership of the twelve counties 
thereabouts, and the loyalty and pride of that 


part of the state assure the school and city a 
great future. 


> > 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


An investigation has just been completed by 
the Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, which promises to be a great aid to the 
advocates of vocational training in that city. 
The association has collected data in regard to 
vocational courses taught in all of the schools, 
public, private and philanthropic, in the vicinity, 
and the results have just been published in a 
pamphlet under the title, “A Survey of Oppor- 
tunities for Vocational Education in and near 
Philadelphia.” 

The scope of the investigation inciudes indus- 
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trial, commercial and professional education, and 
180 institutions are covered by the survey. The 
material has been carefully classified and ana- 
lyzed, and arranged in chart form, so that the 
student desiring information in regard to the 
particular course, can at a glance compare the 
requirements, the tuition fees and the time re- 
quired, in the various institutions offering such 
a course. 

A carefully arranged index at the back of the 
volume lists over 250 subjects having a voca- 
tional bearing, taught in the institution included, 
with references to the pages on which more de- 
tailed information regarding them may be found. 

This study, which was compiled by Miss Jane 
R. Harper, special investigator for the Public 
Education Association, represents the first at- 
tempt to bring together the great mass of in- 
formation in regard to vocational education in 
Philadelphia, and presents in understandable 
form material which should be of the greatest 
help to parents and teachers, to vocational coun- 
selors, and to students seeking courses of train- 
ing for their chosen line of work. 


PHILADELPHIA’S LOSS. 


The sudden death of Superintendent W. B. 
Jacobs, of Philadelphia, is deeply regretted pro- 
fessionally as well as personally. He had been 
efficient from the first day of service. He had 
the respect of all classes from the University of 
Pennsylvania faculty to the humblest parent 
who had occasion to know him. Just as he 
was becoming known in the larger arena he 
passed away. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia had enrolled 5,270 students on July 1 
which was more than were ever enrolled in any 
session of the university. The high mark of the 
regular sessions was in the autumn of 1914 when 
the enrollment was 5,265 or fve fewer than on 
July 1, 1915. In the spring term of 1915 the 
enrollment was 5,098. The summer session was 
probably twice as great as in 1914 although 
we have not the total enrollment of this session. 
One normal school in Missouri sent eight, Utah 
sent 16%. The states east of the Seirras had a 
notable record. 


> 


W. C. T. U. TRIUMPH 


Statistics made public by the treasury depart- 
ment show that there have been material decreases 
in the amount of distilled spirits consumed in 
the United States. Internal revenue collec- 
tions on spirits “are decreasing at the rate 
of approximately $1,250,000 a month, despite 
the fact that wines are paying a high tax as a 
result of the emergency “war tax” law enacted 
by the last congress. Figures made public at 
the treasury department show that revenues 
derived from taxes on spirits during the period 
from July 1, 1914. to May 1, 1915, were 
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$121,804,705, as against $135,518,495 during 
the same period a year ago, a decrease during 
the ten months of $13,713,790. There is no 
longer any chance to question the progress of 
the temperance crusade. The falling off of 
$1,250,000 in a month in revenue means matiy 
millions falling off in sales. How this would re- 
joice Miss Frances E. Willard and Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt. Many will assign other contributing 
causes, but there is no question but that the 
Women’s Christian’ Temperance Union has 
been largely responsible for the good results. 


MR. TONNEY’S WARNING 


_ We are using elsewhere a noble note of warn- 
ing by Mr. C. W. Tonney, Rural School In- 
spector of Montana. This should be published 
together with Mr. J. W. Crabtree’s warning on 
subscription book agents and be given widest 
circulation. The tim> has come to stop a lot 
of things along th’s line. 


a 


SYMPOSIUM ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are two sides to the Junior High School 
Proposition. We wish the Journal of Educa- 
tion readers to get both sides, and to get the 
frankest kind of a statement of facts, philos- 
ophies and opinions on all sides. To this end 
we write our readers to state the case as they 
see it. Is it good or bad for the high school? 
For the elementary school? For the seventh 


and eighth grades? For the ninth grade? For 
the elementary teacher? 


PEACEFUL PORTLAND 


The election by a vote of nearly three to one 
in favor of educational progress in Portland, 
Oregon, has made for peace in the Board of 
Education and joy throughout the city. It is 
a great test of public sanity to go before the 
people with a stiff progressive educational pro- 
gram while the new features are in the incipient 


stage. All honor to- Portland for having stood 
the test. 


It is interesting to see how easy it is for 
Colonel Roosevelt to seize opportunities for 
leading public thought. By pure accident the 
two colonels are never on the same side of any- 
thing. They often lead the same class of people 
but never at fhe same time. 


Kansas City, Missouri, will introduce Junior 
College work in one of the high schools offer- 


ing Opportunities for college freshman work in 
1915-16. 


Be sure to tell your friends what is to be 
provided for them in the Journal of Education 
in 1915-16. 


Joseph Swain seems slated for a notable pro- 
motion. 


Denver affairs look better. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FALL OF WARSAW. ; 

The fall of Warsaw is the greatest triumph 
for the German arms since the war began. It 
is true that it had been anticipated, and, in a 
sense, discounted, and it is true also that it 
was not attended by any crushing disaster to 
the Russian army, for the evacuation was car- 
ried out with masterly skill, and the Russian 
line of retreat seems to have been kept open 
in spite of the enveloping tactics of the Ger- 
mans, but it is a very heavy blow to the Allies, 
for all that. Its strategic importance may be 
less than at first seems, but the moral effect 
will be great. It will be long before the Rus- 
sians can rally for an effective offensive; and in 
the meantime German troops will be released for 
a drive toward Calais, for checking the Italian 
advance upon Trieste, or for crushing Serbia. 

THE BRITISH NOTES. ; 

The British notes in reply to American pro- 
tests against interference with neutral com- 
merce re-affirm the right of a belligerent to 
apply a blockade in such a way as to cut off 
the enemy’s commerce with foreign countries 
through neutral ports, if circumstances render 
such an application of the principles of block- 
ade the only means of making it effective. They 
point out that a blockade limited to enemy 
ports would leave open routes by which every 
kind of German commerce could pass almost 
as easily as through the ports of her own ter- 
ritory. Rotterdam, for instance, is the near- 
est outlet for some of the industrial districts 
of Germany; and the British Government holds 
that to extend a blockade to enemy commerce 
passing through such neutral ports is a defen- 
sible practice and one that is in accord with 
generally accepted principles. 


AMERICAN PRECEDENTS. 
American precedents are cited to justify the 


British position. During the Civil War, it is 
pointed out, the United States found it neces- 
sary to reshape some of the old rules by block- 
ading neighboring neutral territory which af- 
forded convenient centres from which contra- 
band could be introduced in Confederate ter- 
ritory, and by applying the doctrine of continu- 
ous voyage under which goods destined for the 
enemy territory were intercepted before they 
reached neutral ports from which they were 
re-exported. The difficulties which led the 
United States to this course, it is argued, were 
somewhat akin to those with which the Allies 
are now faced in dealing with the trade of their 
enemy. It can hardly be denied that there is 
some force in this argument, back up, as it is, 
by American precedents and the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


THE BRITISH POSITION. 
For the reasons indicated, the British Gov- 


ernment rejects as “unsustainable either in 
point of law or upon principles of international 
equity” the contention that a belligerent must 
leave open to his adversary the avenues of 


commerce through neutral ports. But it prom- 
ises that the utmost care will be taken not to 
interfere with commerce genuinely destined for 
or proceding from neutral countries. It is open 
to any United States citizen whose claim is 
before a British prize court to contend that any 
order-in-council which may affect his claim 
is inconsistent with the principles of interna- 
tional law; and if the United States should be 
dissatisfied with decisions of the British prize 
courts as sustained by the privy council, the 
British Government is prepared to co-operate 
with the United States in submitting the ques- 
tion to an international tribunal. 
THE LATEST GERMAN NOTE 

The latest German note has hardly more than 
an academic interest, by comparison with the 
exchange of notes over the tragedy of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. It has to do with the 
case of the William P. Frye, which was sunk 
by a German cruiser in violation, as our gov- 
ernment contends, of the Prussian-American 
treaty of 1799. Germany does not accept this 
view, but the German prize court, while con- 
tending that the sinking of the Frye was jus- 
tifiable, admits that the German Government 
is liable for indemnity, and Germany offers 
either to submit the amount of the indemnity to 
a joint commission of experts, or to submit all 
differences at issue to the Hague Tribunal. 
The recent sinking of the American ship Lee- 
lanaw is regarded as a parallel case to that of 
the Frye. 

BLOT AND BOBO. 

Readers who are trying to follow intelli- 
gently the upheaval in Hayti may be helped 
by remembering that General Blot leads the 
forces of whatever is left of the government of 
President Guillaume, who was assassinated in 
such a bloodthirsty fashion, after being dragged 
forth from the French legation; and that Gen- 
eral Bobo heads the revolutionary forces. What 
the revolution is about, or which of the two 
fighting factions, if either, is likely to give the 
unhappy republic, a stable government, no one 
seems to know. The important thing at present 
is that the fighting should be stopped and life and 
property be made secure; and to that end, Ad- 
miral Caperton, who is in command of the 
American forces sent to protect American and 
foreign interests, is acting wisely in trying to 
bring the leaders of the contending factions into 
a conference, and meanwhile in disarming the 
Haytians as far as possible. Already several 
American marines have been killed or wounded 
by the fighting Haytians. 

BARGAINING IN THE BALKANS. 

The second year of the great war has begun 
and the Balkan states, whose partfcipation on 
the side of the entente Powers was anticipated 
long ago, are still bargaining over terms. Un- 
official, but apparently authentic reports from 


(Continued on page 110.) 
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BRINGING TOWN AND COUNTRY TO- 
GETHER 


(Continued from page 95.) 


in such quantities on the farm. An original 
Wisconsin housewife in a small town has 
worked out a plan for bringing the waste by- 
products of the farm to the city home. The 
widespread similarity of problems in the United 
States is very striking. The plan of this Wis- 
consin housewife met exactly the same situation 
in a comparatively new country that exists in the 
eastern states. In this pioneer country farm 
products were going to waste just as in the 
older settlements. Retail dealers could not 
see their way to paying any better prices for 
produce than are paid in the east. When sold 
to the consumer the price had increased fifty 
per cent. sometimes. Now the farm housewife 
and the city housewife had become acquainted. 


To this end they first secured the use of a 
vacant building gratis. The farm housewives had 
been notified to bring their produce, and on the 
Saturday in question appeared with their cot- 
tage cheese, buttermilk, skimmed milk, cream, 
eggs, butter, extra cans of canned vegetables, 
fruit, also jellies and pickles, fresh radishes and 
onions and poultry dressed for the pan. In a 
surprisingly short time everything was sold 
and orders taken for the next Saturday. Let 
this enterprising town woman tell her own story: 
“Mrs. John B—, a prominent farm housewife 
here, and I kept shop the first three Saturdays 
to get the organization started. She secured 
from the various farm women the material for 
the following Saturday’s sales. The city house- 
wives left their orders with me during the week. 
I ‘phoned the orders to her. When the produce 
was brought in early Saturday afternoon the 
orders were filled first and put on one side, the 
city housewives calling or sending for their 
orders and leaving orders for next Saturday. 
Other produce, not ordered, was quickly dis- 
posed of; nothing was left over. 


“The try-out brought in $8. The second Satur- 
day the sales amounted to $27, the third to 
more than $30. We felt now that the exchange 
should be permanent, so looked for winter 
quarters and found them with a drygoods mer- 
chant, who saw the advantage of having the 
women come to his store. He rented us a 
part of his basement, with light, heat and water, 
for a small sum. Here were counters and 
shelves, so our fixings cost us little. We se- 
cured the services of a capable woman for the 
work, paying her $1.50 for the afternoon and 
such part of the evening as she needs to stay. 
She is responsible for the selling of the pro- 
duce, money taken in, etc. Each week an 
envelope is made out to each member having 
sold produce, and her money sealed in it and 
kept until the following Saurday, when she 
comes in with her produce. 


“About twenty farm housewives have been 
members of this association. Most of the pro- 
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duce sold is what the dealers consider too per- 
ishable to handle. Baked goods, brown bread, 
baked beans, cakes, bread, biscuit, pies, home- 
made mincemeat, pumpkin stewed and seasoned 
for pies, are some of the things which have 
found a sale in this way, as well as fruit and 
vegetables in season and garden superfluities. 
When the butchering season comes on there 
will be homemade sausage, scrapple, head 
cheese, lard, pork tenderloins and whatever else 
can be spared in this way. Then we will handle 
fancy work, kodak work—in fact, anything wo- 
men can produce and make money on. The fee 
is fifty cents a month. That entitles the pro- 
ducer to sell as much as she can and get the 
full price without commission. Non-members 
who wish to dispose of a small quantity at some 
time or other pay a ten per cent. commission to 
the exchange. There is very little comparison 
in prices with the local merchant, as we handle 
very little that he would take except butter. 
The advantage to the city housewives are many, 
but one of the greatest is the known quality 
and the chance to reorder from the same party 


if the goods suit. 


“There is no organization back of this move- 
ment. We simply talked the matter over and 
decided to try it. I have assumed all the re- 
sponsibility of collecting dues, paying bills and 
tending to the advertising, as I am a city 
housewife and can do it more conveniently than 
the country housewives. Mrs. B— secures the 
material for the special orders, and we keep in 
close touch with the work every Saturday. It 
does not take a whole army of women to ac- 
complish things. They must have support, and 
if the project is a good one, they will have. 
What we have done here can be done elsewhere, 
as it is very simply conducted; but means earn- 
est endeavor and a great deal of stick-at-itive- 
ness to ‘bring about results.” 


As clubwomen in cities and villages break 
through the barrier now dividing them from 
their country sisters their eyes will be opened 
to a great many ways of co-operating with the 
country women for their mutual good. In 
Bellefonte, Pa., the Woman’s Club has begun 
this sort of co-operation. The first step toward 
getting acquainted with their country neighbors 
was taken by this club upon the occasion of 
the county fair. A rest tent was maintained 
at the fair, where women could leave their 
children, sit down themselves in comfortable 
chairs, or even lie down. Here town and 
country met and, as Miss Blanchard, the club 
president, wrote, got acquainted. The matter 
of joining the club was broached. Women 
left their names, and in all 100 farm women 
signified their interest in co-operating with the 
Bellefonte Women’s Club for community better- 
ment. This is only one of many indications 
that country women are feeling the need of 
social organizations and are beginning to lend 
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a willing ear to the suggestion that they will 
be welcomed as members of town civic clubs. 

In West Bend, Wis., the Town and Country 
Club is composed of town and country women 
who have united to study civic problems 
which concern both town and country. This 
live organization meets in winter at the homes 
of its town members, and in summer meets 
at the various farms. Its activities cover all 
sorts of welfare work for the schools and so- 
cial life of the country as well as of the city. 

At Brooklyn, Wis., the Women's Club also 
consists of city and country women. Those 
who own automobiles supply transportation for 
the meetings at country members’ farms. Per- 
haps, however, Bayfield women hold the palm 
for co-operation between city and country in 
the exchange of which I have written, as this 
exchange was an outcome of strong civic work, 
done jointly by city and country women for 
the improvement of the community, which in- 
cluded library work, community institutes, dances 
of a desirable kind, play festivals, a rural nurse, 
etc. This simple little exchange offered a so- 
lution of some of the more vexed rural prob- 
lems, as well as offering a solution of the 
city housewife’s problems of the high cost of 
living. Such an organization is bound to have 
far-reaching results. It should be borne in 
mind that it is a very simple proposition and 
could probably be put under way most suc- 
cessfully by two bright women, one living in 
town and one living in the country. No com- 
plicated machinery is necessary. Both women 
must have the absolute confidence of the classes 
they represent. Ultimately it will be found that 
many other questions of social and civic wel- 
fare will be solved by the bringing together 
of town and country along economic lines. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF TEACHERS 
[From the New Haven Register.] 


It having been pretty well established that the man 
who at Cornell called himself Holt was the same man 
who at Harvard called himself Muenter, and disap- 
peared seven years ago after being indicted for the 
murder of his wife, it becomes desirable to inquire 
as to his record before Harvard took him. What did 
Harvard know about him? Were there shady chap- 
ters in his life before he was trusted to teach young 
men at Cambridge? And what affidavits could Cor- 
nell have had as to his past history and character 
when it engaged him as a teacher? 

It is generally conceded that the man was insane 
when he did the things revealed concerning him in 
the past week. What was his condition of mind in 
1906, if indeed he took his wife’s life at that time. If 
Muenter and Holt were the same, as it appears that 
they were, had the man been sane at any time in the 
past eight years? 

There’s considerable food for thought in this in- 
stance, it may be on the part of those who engage 
teachers for our colleges. And it may be that there is 
need for considerable stiffening in the requirements 
as to credentials. None of our leading colleges will 
care to get caught soon again with men of this type. 
Harvard especially seems to have had a sufficiency of 
misfortune in this line. 
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PICTURE-LIKE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
—(IL) 
JOEL N, ENO A, M, 
Pasto, (Colombia), Spanish, pasture ground; 
Patapsco, (Virginia), Algonquin, black water; 
Patchogue, (Long Island), Algonquin, patchoag, 
where they divide in two's; so Patchaug, in Gris- 
wold, (Connecticut) ; Patuxent, (Maryland), and 
Patuxet, (Rhode Island), or Pawtuxet, Algon- 
quin, at the little waterfall; Pawtucket, (Rhode 
Island), waterfall place; Pawcatuck, (Rhode Is- 
land), unobstructed tidal river; Pemaquid, 
(Maine), Abenaki, long point into water; Pemi- 
gewasset, Abenaki, crooked place of pines; Pen- 
acook, Algonquin, penakuk, at the bottom of the 
hill; Penikese, (Massachusetts), Algonquin, slop- 
ping land; Penobscot, Algonquin, penaubsket, 
plenty of stones; Pernambuco, (South Amer- 
ica), Indian, river-arm; Petaluma, (California), 
Indian, duckpond; Piscataqua, Algonquin, pish- 
gachetigok, where the river branches; diminu- 
tive, Piscataquis; Platte, (river in Rocky Moun- 
tains), French, plate, flat; Pocasset, (Massachu- 
setts), and Paugusset, (Connecticut), Algonquin, 
widening of the strait; Podunk, (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Long Island), Potunk, Al- 
gonquin, ptuh-ohka, neck of land; Pomperaug, 
(Connecticut), place of offering (by adding a 
stone to a heap there) ; Popocatepetl, Aztec, po- 
poca, smoke, and tepetl, mountain; Poquonnoc, 
(Windsor, Connecticut), Algonquin, pauqu un- 
auke, cleared land; Portland, (England, Maine 
and Oregon) port land; Porto Bello-Puerto 
Bello, (Panama), Spanish, beautiful port; Porto 
Calvo, (Brazil) Portuguese, bald or barren port; 
Potomac, Lenape, patomek, what is brought 
(place); referring to tribute; Pottawottami (e) 
Chippewa or Cree, potawatamink, people of the 
place of fire; Presque Isle, Maine and Michigan) 
French, peninsular, almost an island; Pueblo and 
Puebla, (Mexico, California, etc.), Spanish, vil- 
lage; Punta Arenas, (Chile, Costa Rica), Span- 
ish, sands point; Quebec, French for Algonquin 
kebik, frightful rock; Quinnebaug, Algonquin, 
long pond; Quinnepiac, Algonquin, long water ; 
Quinsigamond, Algonquin, pickerel-fishing place ; 
Rappahannock, Algonquin, Rapehanek, alternat-- 
ing or tide river; Raritan, Lenape, eraruwitan, 
the stream overflows thus; Resaca de la Palma, 
(Texas), Spanish, torrent at the palm tree; 
Rhode Island, Dutch, Roode Eylant, in Dutch 
map of Novi Belgii, 1659; the Aquidneck of 
early Rhode Island records meaning “island 
place”; the Dutch name means “red island”; 
Rincon, (California), Spanish, corner; Rideau 
Lake, (Canada), French, rideau or earthwork; 
Riobama, (Peru), Spanish and Indian, river 
plain; Rio de la Plata, (Argentina), Spanish, 
river of silver; Rio Grande, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, great river; Rio Negro, Spanish, black 
river; Rio Salado, (Argentina), Spanish, salt(ed) 
river; Roanoke, Algonquin, Roanok, northern 
people; Rockland, (Maine), named from quar- 
ries of limestone; Rockport, (New York), named 


from quarries of granite; Rocky Mountains, 
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(United States) named from rocks of gneiss, 
granite porphyry, slate and quartz; Sable Is- 
land, (Nova Scotia), French, sable, sand; Sac 
Indians, see Sauk ; Sagadahoc, (Maine), Abenaki 
saugedehok, at the mouth or overflow of the 
river (Kennebec) ; Sag Harbor, Algonquin, saga- 
porack, groundnut place; Sagtnaw, (Michi- 


gan), Sauk saginaw, the mouth of 
the river; French form Saguenay, branch 
of St. Lawrence in province of Que- 


bec; Salta, (Argentina), Spanish, leap, falls; 
Saltillo (Mexico), Spanish little falls; Sandusky, 
(Ohio), Huron Otsandosti, cool water; Sandy 
Hook, (N. J.) the latter word for Dutch hoek, 
cape; Saranac, Algonquin, river or lake under a 
rock; Saratoga, Iroquois, place where ashes 
float; Saskatchewan, Algonquin (Canada), swift 
current; Saskatuck, (Conn.) Algonquin, outlet of 
a tidal river; Saugus, (river, near Lynn, Mass.) 
Massachusetts, small outlet; Sauk, (Sac) Indians- 
Sauk osakiwug, people of the outlet: Savannah, 
(Ga.) Cree, shawan-oge southerner Shawnee; 
Scatacook, Scaghticoke Algonquin pskatikuk, 
Mohegan pishgachtikuk, place where the river 
branches; Schenectady, Iroquois, Skoh-nek-ta-ti, 
beyond the pine forest; Schodac, Lenape 
M’skatah, at the prairie; Schoharie, Iroquois, 
driftwood; Scioto, Algonquin great river 
branches; (Scitwate, Mass.) Algonquin  satuit, 
swift (or cold) brook; the R. I. Scituate is the 
namesake of the foregoing; Sedalia, (Mo.) Latin, 
a little sedes or dwelling place; Seekonk, Narra- 
gansett, wild goose place; Silva, (S. America) 
Spanish forest; Seminole, native isti simanole, 
wild refugees; Senaca, from the plural of assin, 
stone, Mohegan name for the Oneida Indians, 
through Du Sinnekaas, Sinnekens: see Oneida- 
Shamokin, Lenape shumokens, where antlers are 
plenty: Shawnee, Creek shawan-oge, Southerner; 
Shawomet, (Warwick, R. I.) Narragansett, neck 
of land, and Shawmut, (Boston), Massachusetts, 
neck of land; Sheboygan, Chippewa shebwe- 
weagan, sound heard from side to side, i.e. 
through other sounds; Shenandoah, Algonquin 
sprucy stream; Shetucket, Mohegan nashuetuket, 
place (or land) between rivers; Sierra Nevada 
(Mts. U. S.), Spanish, snowy mountain-range; 
Sing-sing (N. Y.)-Lenape assinesink, Anglicized 
Ossingsing, at the little stone (assin); Sonoma, 
Yukian Indian, ground place; Springfield, (Mass.) 
English, place abounding in springs; Stonington, 
earlier Stoniton, English, stony town; Sunapee, 
Algonquin wild goose water; Suncook, Algon- 
quin, wild goose land; Superior, Lake, for French 
Superieur, as the highest and largest of the chain; 
Suwanee, Seminole, echo river; Tacoma. Sho- 
hone, mountain; Taconic, Algonquin, takone-uk, 
forest place; Talladega Creek, at the border: 
Talahassee, Seminole, old village; Tepic 
(Mexico), and in Chapultepec, Aztec tepec, moun- 
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tain; Terre Haute (Indiana), French, high land; 
Ticonderoga, Iroquois, noisy water; Tonawanda, 
Iroquois, Tsonnundawaono, people of the great 
hill; Toronto, Algonquin, oak rising in the lake; 
Tucson, Papago Indian, tu-uk-so-on, black base 
(of neighboring mountains); Uintah, Shoshone. 
pine land; Umbagog, Algonquin clear or doubled 
up lake; Unalaska, Eskimo near Alaska; Uncom- 
pahgre, Indian, hot water spring; Valparetso, 
(Chile), Spanish vale of Paradise; Vermont, 
French, Vert mont, green mountain; Wabash, 
Algonquin, wabashiki, bright white, (from lime- 
stone in the bed of W river); Wachusett-Algon- 
quin wudju-s-et, at the little mountain; Walla 
Walla, Shoshone, little river; Washita, Ind. black 
river; Watervliet, (N. Y.) Dutch water channel; 
Weehawken, Lenape, maize land, Willamette, 
Ind. running water; Willimantic, Mohegan, good 
lookout place, or good cedar swamp; Winne- 
bago, Sausk winipyagohag, people of the filthy 
water; so Winnipeg Chippewa wi-ni-peg whence 
Winneperoses little Winnipeg; Winooski, Aben- 
aki, good tone river; Wiscasset, Abenaki, yellow 
pine place; Wisconsin, Algonquin, gathering of 
the waters; or, bank full of bird-holes; Yankton, 
(Dakota), Sioux Thanketonwan, village at the 
end. 

Authorities: Trumbull, J. Hammond, Indian 
names of Places in and on the Borders of 
Connecticut with Interpretations, 1881. School 
craft, Henry R. Report on the Aboriginal 
Names and Geographical Terminology of the 
State of New York; 1845. Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indians north of Mexico; Frederick W. 
Hodge, editor. Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 
30. 1907-1910. 
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HELPING HIGHER EDUCATION 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


Governor Dunne’s approval of the University of 
Illinois appropriation bill carrying $5,000,000 for the 
wo years, is justly described as a notable event in 
American higher education. The sum is the largest 
ever appropriated by a single act to a single institu- 
tion of the kind in the country: while its increase over 
the $4,500,000 voted in 1913 indicates the rapidity with 
which the revenue brought to the university by the 
mill-tax will grow. The bill met with some prelimin- 
ary opposition, for while the mill-tax law provides 
that the income may be used by the University of 
Illinois alone. an attempt was made to force a division 
of it with the normal schools. Its passage un- 
amended, by a virtually unanimous vote, with the 
support of all parties, confirms the law in a way that 
will now be binding. With the growth of property 
values in the State, the university should in its income 
shortly draw ahead of most of its rivals. It was 
under a Republican Administration that the milltax 
act was passed, and there were free predictions that 
the more economical Democrats. representing in 
greater degree the Irish Catholic influence of Chicago, 
would repeal or mutilate it. Yet the Democratic Gov- 
ernor Dunne has been its staunch defender. For this 
permanent and liberal provision for its growth. the 
university has chiefly to thank the sagacious efforts 
of President James. 


We are emphasizinz instruction in sex hygiene, but there is the great danger of de. 
veloping sex precocity and sophistication.—H. H. Horne, New York Unibersity, 
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WHISPERINGS AT MINNEHAHA FALLS 


JULIA H. VAUGHAN 
[The Elementary Teacher.] 


Should you ask me whence these meetings, 
Whence these murmurs and bewailings, 
With the echoes of the schoolroom, 
With the problems of the teacher, 
With the cavil of conditions, 

With the torrent of great speeches 
With their frequent repetitions 

And their wild reverberations 

As of thunder in the mountains, 

I should answer, I should tell you 
From the shores of the Pacific, 

From the Great Lakes of the Eastland, 
From the land of the Dakotas, 

From the schoolrooms of our nation, 
Where our delegates, the teachers, 
Work to educate the masses 

Soon to be the nation’s citizens,— 

I recall them as I heard them 

From the lips of many speakers 

At Chicago, and at Salt Lake. 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in common people, 
Who believe that in all ages 

Every human child is human, 

That in even grade school teachers 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the things that are denied them: 
That their feeble hands and helpless 
Groping blindly in the darkness 

Meet sometimes a spark, magnetic 
And receive a message, potent ;— 
Listen to this supplication, 

Sent you by an absent Leaguer. 

Keep on working, keep on striving, 
Taking care to do your school work 
Honestly and with that fairness 
Which the highest conscience dictates. 
Evermore you must be women 
Whom four walls can never smother, 
Public-spirited, philanthropic, 
Generous of your time and money 

To advance a cause, important. 

Go seek out the obscurest teacher, 
Give to her a broader outlook, 
Cultivate a higher purpose 

Than to gain the paltry dollars 
Which will pay her board and clothe her. 
Bring her to this charmed circle, 
Then she'll do the same by others 
’Till our League shall be the largest 
Club in all these States, United, 
Largest and of all most famous. 

Then with utmost tact and firmness 
Set about to make improvements 

In the schools we all do work in. 
Simplify the course of study, 

Work upon the daily program 

Till the pupils’ modes of study 

Show a grasp of concentration. 

Make the buildings sanitary 

With familiar soap and water, 

Bring to bear upon each labor, 

Care and effort scientific. 

Farewell, say at Minnehaha, 
Farewell, O, my sister Leaguers. 

All my heart is journeying with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you. 
Go again back to your labor, 

Go not back again to suffer 

Where the daily toils and troubles 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Go back, rather, to your cities, 

Ask of them but recognition 

Of your talents, of your labors, 

Be progressive, not aggressive, 

Be united, yet not blindly 

Should you follow any leader. 

Work for tenure, work for salary, 
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Work for more voice in the councils 

Of the School Boards of the nation; 

Work for pensions fair and moderate 

That shall keep the humblest teacher 

From the portals of the poor-house. 

Soon your task shall be completed, 

Soon (?) your younger sister profit 

By the efforts of the charter 

Members of the League here gathered. 

When your work has been completed, 

When your influence has been wielded 

For advancement of conditions 

Of the future generations,— 

Of our faithful classroom teachers— 

Then your life work shall be ended, 

Your reward will not be measured 

By the measure most adopted 

By commercial, prosperous people, 

But your work will show fruition 

In the characters now building 

And the future men and women 

Will rise up and call you blessed. 

Your reward you all will gather 

In the Land of the Hereafter. 


WHAT CARRANZA IS DOING 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. PARKINSON 
Waltham, Mass. 


Just now,,when so little is known of conditions 
in Mexico, when, indeed, most people seem to have 
given up even guessing at the relative merits of the 
contestants for power in that distracted country, the 
public is entitled to any crumb of evidence that indi- 
cates sincerity and public spirit on the part of Mexi- 
can leaders. Therefore it ought to be known that, 
in the midst of all the chaotic conditions in Mexico, 
the Carranza government is sending into this state a 
considerable body of teachers, representing all 
grades from kindergarten to normal school and uni- 
versity, commissioned to study and report upon our 
methods of education and to be prepared, when con- 
ditions permit, to establish Mexican education on a 
broader and more democratic basis. 

These teachers have come unheralded, which is 
again an index worth nothing. They have gone unos- 
tentatiously into our classes for immigrants to learn 
English. They have learned it with a readiness and 
they employ it with a precision which reflects credit 
both upon their previous education and upon the in- 
telligence with which they have been selected for 
such a mission. They are now scattered among our 
summer schools. In the fall they will inspect our 
normal schools, our special institutions, and our 
school systems, both city and rural. They are obser- 
ving with a keenness and persistency, even an inten- 
sity, that shows how far they are from making a 
junket out of their mission. Already their reports 
have gone back and been promptly acted upon by 
their educational head, who is reputed to be both 
alert and constructive in appreciating and adapting 
to Mexican conditions whatever his emissaries find 
here. 

Moreover, they tell us that Carranza himself has 
not merely commissioned them in an official fashion 
and provided each with a limited sum to enable him 
or her to carry the commission to completion, but 
that he manifests a personal interest and care, writ- 
ing personal letters of suggestion, advice and en- 
couragement. 

At a time when half the world is fighting simply 
because peoples do not understand one another, the 
statesman who is making an intelligent effort to give 
his people a better understanding of his neighbors 
and who, in time of civil war, divides his budget be- 
tween military and educational preparedness is surely 
entitled to a degree of respect and confidence. That 
is a kind of preparedness we might all agree upon. 
We might even commend Carranza’s example to 
Uncle Sam. At any rate, do not the foregoing facts 
enlist for the Mexican people the sympathy of every 
American citizen? —Boston Herald. 


I have never had a policy. 
each day came.—Abraham Lincoln. 


1 have simply tried to do what seemed best each day as 
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merly with the Reading (Penn.) State Normal 
School. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 12 mo. pp. 520. Price, $1.00. 

This is not only a valuable book in itself, but is also 
a much needed book in the interest of pupils beyond 
the very early grades. Supplementary readers for the 
little people are almost legion, and in their way de- 
lightful and helpful. But there is not much published 
aid for older pupils, who have by no means sufficiently 
mastered the art of reading as to be denominated ef- 
ficient. It is for instructors in this last named field 
that the author has prepared this work. It is excel- 
lently planned and executed. The author deals with 
“Studies in Grouping, Connectives, Contrast, Quota- 
tions, Conditional Clauses, Gradations, Pause,” and 
many other plain and practical thoughts connected 
with reading. The plan adopted is unique. The upper 
half of the page contains admirable selections from 
various authors, while the lower half has notes and 
questions concerning the selections. To study in this 
way is to arrive at some clear understanding of what 
the pupil is esariing. and leads to an intelligent con- 
ception of what is being read. 


YOUTH, SCHOOL AND VOCATION. By Meyer 
Bloomfield. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
273 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s “Youth, School and Vocation” is a 
good deal more than a theoretical discussion of voca- 
tional education and guidance with slight references 
to current experiments. The time has passed when 
such offerings can be acceptable to school administra- 
tors, and Mr. Bloomfield offers the substantial study 
we have a right to expect now from those who have 
been concerned with vocational education. Besides 
giving general and specific results of vocational de- 
in this country, he summarizes what has 

een done in the leading countries now at war. The 
tables, charts and extracts from the working lit- 
erature of vocational schools are among the most 
helpful features of his book. The appendices contain 
an all embracing bibliography, with an outline and 

other suggestive material, which occupy nearly 100 

pages of the volume. It is a book worth adding to 

any up to date working educational library. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, of Cambridge, Mass. New York: 
ay Mead & Co. Cloth. 12 mo. pp. 290. Price, 
1.25 
That the psychologists have discovered a number of 
things about children—their dispositions, tastes, de- 


fects, and possibilities—unknown to parents of the 
olden time, is the thought that has suggested the 
preparation of this readable volume. The author, 


perhaps out of pity for parents as well as children, is 
stoutly against the traditional and happy-go-lucky 
way in which many children are brought up. And he 
is persuaded that things pertaining to child-nurture 
would be vastly improved if the light of psychology 
were allowed to play fully and freely upon parental 
problems in guiding the feet of children into the way 
of right living. In the nine chapters he has written 
there is much that is suggestive and valuable, especi- 
ally as the author avoids the technical language in 
which psychology is too frequently expressed. One 
of his best sentences is this :—“Parental responsibility 
is much greater than most people suppose; but so is 
parental opportunity.” And he endeavors to help 
parents see and seize their opportunity. 


HANDWORK AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM. 
By Philip B. Ballard of Dulwich (Eng.). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12 mo. pp. 
228. Price, $1.00. 

There is abundant evidence that in bodily activities, 
and in manual occupation particularly, there are dis- 
tinct and in some cases a very valuable incitement to 
mental culture. The hand can demonstrably be used 
as an instrument for the education of the head and 
the heart. It is:this principle which the author works 
out in a sane and convincing way in this volume. The 

hysical restlessness of the small boy may be turned— 
if he be wisely directed—into an educational groove, 
and may be made a distinct means of his mental devel- 
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TEACHING TO READ. By Nellie E. Turner, for- 
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opment. This thought the author elaborates exten- 
sively, and by means of examples and records provided 
by observation most conclusively proves. The book 
is written in a fine style, and will, without doubt, 


prove highly suggestive to any teacher of the manual 
arts. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EVOLUTION. By Joseph 
McCabe. Baltimore: Warwick and York. Cloth. 
16 mo. pp. 263. Price, 40 cents. 

That the word “Evolution” has become a word of 
profound interest and keen debate goes without say- 
ing. That the evolution and theory of the world’s 
life is widely embraced and as widely contested is 
true. Evolutionists themselves are—as this live little 
work proves—by no means in harmony as to how far 
or by what means the principle for which they con- 
tend can be rightly conceived or forthtold. It is little 
wonder that where the scientists are in disagreement, 
the common mind is likely to lose its way. This makes 
the work of this author of very great value, for he 
really elucidates this ponderous and somewhat elusive 
theme, distinguishing carefully between what is 
settled and what is unsettled. And he is foot-free in 
the lines of research that he follows. But the work 
must be read to get the instructive thought of the 
author. It will repay any reader who is interested in 
the subject of evolution, and is trying to find his way 
to some secure foothold. 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. By Ella M. 
Boyce, formerly Superintendent of Schools in Brad- 
ford, Penn. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12 mo. 
pp. 90. Price, 30 cents. 

This is the revised edition of a former work, in re- 
sponse to the critical comments from teachers in all 
parts of the country. Its aim is to present a fully- 
tested theory, and correct practice in phonics. Lists 
of words and also sentences are given to show the 
right enunciation of certain letters, as “f” in “beef”, 
“1” in “fowl,” etc. We were specially interested in 
seeing what our author had to say about words with 
the letter “r” in them, the most distorted words in 
especially New England’s speech, either by entire 
omission (as in “Motha” for “Moth-er”) or by add- 
ition where it ought not to be (as in “lawr” for “law” 
or “Jehovar” for “Jehovah”), but we failed to _ find 
them, even in her long list of “Words Commonly Mis- 
pronounced.” Yet with this one omission—an impor- 
tant one—the work is decidedly able, and quite in the 
interest of more perfect speech. It will be welcomed 
by teachers. 


LETTERS FROM BROTHER BILL, VARSITY. By 
Walter Kellogg Towers. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 141 pages. Net price, 
50 cents. 

In about two months sixty per cent. of the high 
school boys in the country will be reading eagerly 
every word of foot-ball “dope” they can lay their 
hands on. Anything original will be welcomed joy- 
ously, as original as Towers’ new book. It is based on 
letters from a boy struggling to make a college varsity 
football team to his younger brother who captains a 
school eleven. The letters tell of new plays and tricks 
of the sport and show they were written by a man 
posted well on foot ball as it is played today. Dia- 
grams, pictures and signals explained make this pre- 
sentation of the subject particularly attractive. 
SPEECHES OF MACAULAY AND LINCOLN. 

Edited and annotated by James Fleming Hosic o 

Chicago Teachers College. New York: Henry Hol! 


and Company 16 mo. Cloth. 169 pp. Price 3 
cents. 
Macaulay’s speeches on “Copyright” were among 


his finest argumentative and oratorical efforts. And 
our editor thas selected these as examples of public 
address. And we have also. Lincoln’s” greatest 
addresses,.and some of his letters that are worth re- 
production, in the, same company with Macaulay. 
The speeches in the powerful debates with Douglass 
stand out as great peaks of masterful sagacity and 
polemic ability. The editor gives larger space to 
Lincoln’s addresses. His introduction is finely de- 
scriptive of the two great men, and his notes of 
the highest value. 
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WARD’S COUNTING AND TABLE DRILL BOOK. 
By Mary A. Ward, School 137, Brooklyn, and Ben- 


jamin Viet, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 
Boston, New York, etc.: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 
12 mo. pp. 112. Price, 28 cents. 


A work to aid pupils who for some reason are weak 
in arithmetic, by a sytem of drill in figures. It may 
be effectively used by pupils of any grade from the 
third to the eighth year. Complaint is constantly 
made by instructors that while pupils seem to know 
the principles of number work, they make numerous 
mistakes in working them out in examples. It is to be 
a help to all such pupils that this work has been pre- 
pared. And it is an admirable plan to aid the pupil to 
so visualize numbers and their combinations that such 
mistakes shall not readily occur, and the pupil be 
saved from the humiliation and discouragement in- 
cident to mistakes in number work, and consequently 
in low marks. Here is something that evidently will 
meet a recognized need. The section on “Fraction 
Drills” seems peculiarly effective in arrangement and 
content. 


MANUAL OF STORIES. By William Byron Forbush. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs. Cloth. 310 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Whatever Dr. Forbush writes commands and merits 
attention. His “Manual of Stories” is particularly ac- 
ceptable on account of its thoroughness. It covers 
every aspect of the subject: The value of stories; the 
gradation of stories, devices for making stories ef- 
fective; picture and dramatized stories; and the use of 
story in character building at home, school and church. 
A section of the book is given to “Stories and School;” 
a second to “Stories in the Home;” and a third to or- 
ganized, or professional, story-telling. The unique 
system of story-telling by means o bottle dolls, 
which was invented by Mary A. Lowe, is fully de- 
scribed. This is a rare way of developing the play 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
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a Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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instinct in the home by means of story-telling. Per- 
haps the most constantly useful feature of the book is 
its lists. A.dozen of the best story-tellers of America 


have named stories which they find children most like 
to hear. 


EARLY ENGLISH HERO TALES. By Jeanette 
Marks, Lecturer at Mt. Holyoke College. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Cloth. 16 mo. pp. 100. 


Net price, 50 cents. 

This competent guide to an acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature gives us in this new volume from her 
busy pen a number of tales of heroism as found in 
English history from the fifth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The selection and preparation of these stories 
are admirable. Here one may find tales of such heroic 
men as Beorwulf, Caedmon, St. Cuthbert, Prince Alfred, 
Havelok, Werewolf, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
others, the recital of whose deeds stirs the red blood 
in any reader who possesses any of that excellent 
article. The author's style is very attractive, especially 
to the youth whom she invites to pass with her 
“Through Golden Doors to English Literature.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Evolution ofa Teacher.” By E la Gilbert Ives. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

“The Pioneer Boys of the Yellowstone.’ 
Price, § .25. Boston: L. Cc. & 
“The Care of the Teeth.” By C. 
Harvard University Frese, 

“Practical Exercises in Geography.” 
Satherland and C. M. Sanford. Boston: 


Price, $1.00 
By Harrison Adams. 
A. Brackett. Cambridge: 


(Book Ore.) By W. J. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


“The Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning.” By 8S. J. Mac- 
Leod. Price, $100. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“The Evolution of Literature.” By A. S. Mackenzie. Price, 
$1.50—“Complete Course in Isaac Pitman Phonography.” By A. 
Rosenblum. Price, $1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“Education for Industrial Workers.” By H. Schneider. Price, 


90c. Yonkers: World Book Co: 

“The Keystone Books of Verre and Story.”’ (Book One.) By 
Orton Lowe. Chautauqua, New York: Union Book Co 

“Under Currents in Ameriean Politics.” A. T. Hadley. Price, 
$1.35. New Haven: Yale U niversity Press. 

“Youth, School and Vocation.” By M. Bloomfield, Price, $1.25. 
Boston: ‘Houghton Wifflin & Co. 

**Mitten English.” By E. C. Woolley. Price, $100. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 


Basal Textbooks for the Grades 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 


THREE BOOK COURSE 


Book One d $0.40 
Book Three . 4 
Teachers Manual with Answ ers . 25 
(Furnished free to teachers using the books 
basally.) 
TWO- BOOK COURSE 
Book One .40 
Book Two -65 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
Edited by J.H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, assisted by Frances Jenkins 


Third Reader . : 50 
Fourth Reader ‘ . 55 
Sixth Reader . 3 > .55 

Eighth Reader. .60 

PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 

By W.B. Guitteau . 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN TEXT- 
BOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Book I. An Elementary History of Our 
Country. By Eva March Tappan. . $0.65 
Book II. History of the United States. By 


Rueben Gold Thwaites and C. N. Kendall 1.00 


THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH 


SERIES 
By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


Book I. The Child’s Day (8d, 4th, or 5th 
grades.) . 40 
Book II. A Handbook of Health (oth, 7th, a 


and 8th grades) ° 05 
THE BAILEY- MANLY SPELLING 


BOOK 
By Eliza R. Bailey and John M. ame re. 


Book I. (2d - 4th grades) . ; .16 
Book II. (5th - 8th grades) . ; 20 
Complete in one vol. 25 


THE NEW WEBSTER- COOLEY 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 
By Alice Woodworth Cooley and W. F. Webster 


First Book (4th, 5th grades) . 40 
Second Book (6th - 8th grades) . , ‘ .60 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS «#& 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


~— 


Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 


11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 

Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 


14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 


36-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-28: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 


18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 

Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 


20: State and National Cluh Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. Department 01 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 


23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston. sec’v. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and: Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinte>- 
dents. Vakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

27-28: Americ.n Home _ Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. Cope, 382 
South Michigan avenue, 
Ill., sec’y. 


80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist wa! 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 


ponding sec’y. 


28-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V_ Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 

Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura: 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold <A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa 
tion. Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F., 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


E. E. Sams, . 


226-31. Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Charles M. 
Jones, Lakeland, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEWBURYPORT. Superinten- 


dent John D. Brooks, formerly of 
Natick, and at present head of the 
schools of this city, has been 
elected superintendent of the Glou- 
cester schools at a salary of $2,300. 
He had been reelected here, but he 
will accept the Gloucester position. 
In that city he succeeds Superin- 
tendent Putney, who was at the 
head of the Gloucester schools for 
twenty-seven years and was for 
seven years a Grammar master 
there. Mr. Putney was retired 
under the provisions of the State 
retirement law. 

PITTSFIELD. Leon O. Merrill, 
at present superintendent of 
schools at Lebanon, been 
elected superintendent of the Pitts- 
field, Chichester and Loudon. 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 
lege will have a new member of its 
faculty this year from the Middle 
West, F. E. Howard, of Nebraska 


Wesleyan University, University 
Place, Nebraska. Mr. Howard 


made a great success of his work 
at that institution in both summer 
and winter work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC “TATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The annual convoca- 
tion of the University of the State 
of New York will take place Oct- 
ober 21 and 22 in the auditorium of 
the State Education building. The 
convocation will open with a me- 
morial service for the late chancel- 
lor of the university, Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway, who died July 16 last. 
Six new college presidents will be 
present. 

Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. McKelway as chancel- 
lor, will preside at the sessions and 
Dr. John Huston Finley, commis- 
sioner of education, will make the 
ad4ress of welcome. 

The convocation, which has 
taken place every vear since 1863, 
is a gathering of all the education 
officers of the state—college presi- 
dents and heads of all sorts of in- 
stitutions of learning, public, priv- 
ate. sectarian and nonsectarian, 
and teachers from the rank and 
file who are interested in problems 
of education. It is expected that 
more than 1,000 educators will be 
present at the October meeting and 
among these will be more than 300 
schonl sunerintendents, thirty-five 
evlese nresidents and more than 
F™ teachers. Besides these many 
educators of note from all parts of 
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the country and Canada will un- 
aoubtedly attend. 

While the program for the con- 
vocation has not yet been com- 
pleted, it is known that the three 
most important subjects to be dis- 
cussed this year will be: “The State 
and Education,” “The State and 
‘une Farmer” and “The State and 
The Alien.” 

The six new college presidents 
who will be received into the con- 
vocation are: Dr. S. E. Mezes, of 
the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. Henry Noble Mc- 
Cracken, of Vassar; Dr. Frank D. 
Lodget, of Adelphi; Dr. A. R. Bru- 
backer, of the State College for 
Teachers; Dr. Joseph Mulry, of 
Fordham, and Dr. John Balsom 
Shaw, of Elmira. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Art De- 

artment of the High Schools of 
New York City is planning an ex- 
tensive exhibition to show the rela- 
tion of Art to Women’s Work. This 
will be held in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 215 West 57th Street, in October. 

This exhibition will follow the 
lines of the highly successful show- 
ing made by the High Sctiools in 
October 1914, but instead of work 
from all types of High Schools, the 
proposed display will be confined to 
that of girls whose drawings and 
designs will entirely fill two large 
galleries which haye been engaged 
by the School Art League. The ex- 
hibition as a whole, is to be held 
under the auspices of the League, 
which has, under the presidency of 
the late John W. Alexander, assisted 
the art department of the schools in 
many ways. 

Dr. James P. Haney, director of 
art in the High Schools, describing 
the plan said recently: “An exhib- 
ition of art relating to Women’s 
Work” is particularly appropriate 
at the present time. Every year sees 
the teaching of art in our High 
Schools more intimately connected 
with the life and surroundings of 
the pupils than before. The older 
teaching taught an art, removed in 
time and in place from the pupil’s 
interest. The newer teaching serves 
to make the pupils see that a knowl- 
edge of art is something immedia- 
tely of value to them in their daily 
life and work. 

“Particularly is it important that 
girl students in our High Schools 
have their lessons in art taught to 
them in practical fashion. They 
must see that these lessons apply 
directly to the clothes they wear, 
the homes they live in and to the 
vocations, which many of them will 
have to follow. The exhibition will 
make plain the manner in which the 
High Schools are carrying forward 
these ideals. The work of the pupils 
will be shown as it touches all forms 
of art in dress and in home decora- 
tion. Color will be shown not as a 
theoretic subject but one whose les- 
sons must be learned by every 
women who is to dress herself in 
good taste, properly decorate a room 
or set forth the goods in a shop win- 
dow.” 

Under the head “Impudent New 


York Teachers,” the World says 
editorially : 

“In a brief to the Constitutional 
Convention, the Federation of 


Teachers’ Associations has protested 
against home rule for this city on 
the ground that teachers’ salaries 
may be affected. Nothing else mat- 
ters. No other consideration, ap- 
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parently, is to be taken into account 
lest their personal interests suffer. 
Their veto on any measure of home 
rule is to be absolute if in any way 
it may be made to touch their 
pockets. 

“No body of city employees has 
been so active politically in recent 
years as the public-school teachers, 
and none so impudent in their de- 
mands. The methods practised by 
them would not be tolerated in the 
olice force or the Fire Department. 
They have sent lobbies to Albany 
during sessions of the Legislature to 
press bills drawn by their agents 
and to fight bills favored by the 
City Administration. In opposing 
the Mitchel Administration’s plea 
for home rule, they are living up to 
their record of contempt for author- 


ity. 

“What the teachers fail to realize 
is that their present attitude makes 
it more than ever necessary that 
they should be brought under closer 
control of the City Government. If 
they are continually to override it 
purely from selfish motives, not only 
the finances of the city but the dis- 
cipline and the efficiency of the 
School Department will be at their 
mercy.” 

Over 40,000 public school children 
who stutter, stammer, lisp or have 
the “tic” defect in their speech are 
to be specially looked after. with a 
view to making them normal, un- 
der a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Education, at the sugges- 
tion of one of the members, Dr. 
Dennis 7. McDonald. 

The plan adopted by the board 
involves, first of all, giving to every 
teacher who has _ speech-defective 
scholars special medical instruc- 
tion as to how to control and cure 
these defects. 

Dr. McDonald said that it is 
likely that one or two terms of 
special instruction, so arranged as 
not to interfere with regular school 
attendance, will be sufficient to 
convert the average boy or girl 
stammerer, lisper, etc., into a child 
of normal speech, with much bright 
prospects in the world. 

There are 90,000 city employees 
and the “budget” is $250,000,000 or 
as much as all the public gifts of 
John D. Rockefeller in all his life. 
Today the city is getting far more 
for each dollar expended than at 
any previous period in its history. 
It is better policed; its streets are 
better paved and better cleaned 
than at any time since Colonel War- 
ing’s day; it has become one of the 
most healthful of the great cities 
of the world; its institutions are ef- 
ficiently and benevolently managed. 
The city now pays its bills promptly 
and in the order of priority. Its 
productive properties were never so 
remunerative. Its budget-making, 
formerly perfunctory, has become a 
matter of widespread public in- 
terest, and appropriations are now 
discussed in a veritable forum. For 
the first time in a great many years, 
it knows what its assets and liabili- 
ties are, and what is its debt-incur- 
ring capacity. 

New York University Summer 
Session passed the thousand mark 
early and Director James E. Lough 
deserves all the congratulations he 
receives. From this time onward 
the Summer Session will go for- 
ward by leaps and bonds. Dr. 
Lough has dared to stay by several 
innovations and now the reward is 
ample. 


10T 


SYRACUSE. Messrs. E. F. South- 
worth, H. E. Reed, and Wilbur Van 
Duyn have established the Iroquois 
Publishing Company with a nucleus 
of a good business which they have 
takem with them for their past af- 
filiations. 

SCHENECTADY. Schenectady 
school officials are contemplating a 
change inthe school system, which 
itis believed willrelieve conditions 
due directly to over-crowded school 
districts; and at the same time be an 
advanced step in school administra- 
tion. The plan is to establish junior 
high schools. Several new school 
buildings would be required under 
the proposed plan. 

A committee of the board of edu- 
cation will be appointed at the Au- 
gust meeting of the board to perfect 
= for the establishing of junior 

igh schools. It has been suggested 
that three such schools be built, one 
in the Bellevue section of the city, 
one in the northern part and a third 
in the eastern section of the city. 
Some members of the board of edu- 
cation believe that six schools would 
be necessary to take care of all 
junior high school pupils, but it is 
believed to be improbable that the 
common council would authorize the 
construction of more than three new 
schools in the coming year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. In a special report 
on the Newark situation in indus- 
trial education Assistant Superin- 
tendent David B. Corson recome- 
mended last week that two indus- 
trial schools be erected in the cen- 
ter of the city within the next few 
years, the first almost immediately. 
Each, he says, should accommodate 
1,000 pupils. 

A census of the schools last May 
showed the nationalities divided as 
follows: 71 Germans, 56 Americans, 
15 Hebrews, 12 English, 10 Italians, 
4 Irish and 3 Swedes. Of the 171 
pupils 115 were either foreign-born 
or of foreign parents. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA. 


White illiteracy was reduced for- 
ty-two per cent. from 1900 to 1910. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. The Board of Educa- 


tion has assigned the teachers of 
the public schools to their grouping 
under the new salary system 
adopted by the board several weeks 
ago. 

Under this system the teachers 
will be paid by the month for 
twelve months instead of being 
paid by the month for ten months, 
as formerly. The minimum under 
the new system is $50 per month, or 

per year, and the maximum is 
$70 per month, or $840 per year. 

Teachers were assigned to their 
groups according scholarship, 
experience and demonstrated 
teaching efficiency. As their effici- 
ency, improves they will be in- 
creased in salary without regard to 
any time limit. In other words, a 
teacher can get one or more in- 
creases in salary in one year if her 
work justifies it. The quality of her 
work will be passed upon by the 
superintendent of schools, the prin- 
cipal of her school, the supervisor, 
the physical director, the music di- 
rector and the art director. 
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Holden Book Covers. 


Don’t let the New Books be distributed without these 
One Price, One Piece, One Year 


Sanitary Covers. 


They save the Taxpayer’s Money, 
Adopted by over 2,500 School Boards, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Next year there will be a max- 
imum salty higher than $840 per 
year, and teachers showing the best 
quality of work will go into that 

oup. 
erThe board elected Dr. W. N. Ad- 
kins to the position of medical di- 
rector, and voted to give him three 
assistants, four white nurses and 
one colored nurse. 


ARKANSAS. 


CROSSETT. As Crossett is a 
mill town, most of the school boys 
have hitherto found profitable 
vacation employment in the mills. 
The new child-labor law excludes 
many from this employment. To 
meet this new condition the excel- 
lent manual training department 
operated through the Summer. 
Students organized into a co-oper- 
ative association, and the products 
of the manual training school being 
sold, and proceeds coming back to 
the student-workmen. ; 

Superintendent D. C. Hastings 
promoted this adventure with his 
characteristic zeal and enthusiasm, 
and was heartily backed by Mr. E. 
W. Gates, manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Company. This town is an 
experiment station for problems in 
sociology, economics, education 
and religion. 


TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. Fort Worth’s 
schools will start off the year with 
a highly efficient administrative 
staff, which has just been completed 
with the election of E. E. Edwards 
as assistant superintendent. 

HOUSTON. People have 
followed the progress of public edu- 
cation in Houston have been aware 
that the past year was one of the 
most significant in the city’s history. 
Now that Superintendent P. W. 
Horn’s report for the year is out, all 
may see the situation in recorded 
account. The progress has been 
along the line of adapting the 
schools to practical needs and in 
making their advantages more avail- 
able for children from all sections 
of the city. The introduction of 
free text-books was of course one 


of the epochal achievements of the 
year. The Junior High School had 
its try out last year, and that was 
successful. There has, further, been 
much advance in providing for ab- 
normal and subnormal children. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


TERRE HAUTE. L. M. Tilson, 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been elected 
as head of the music department of 
the State Normal School, succeed- 
ing Miss Gladys Botsford, who re- 
signed. Other additions to the 
faculty are O. E. Sink, Terre Haute, 
and Arthur Luekring, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assistants in industrial arts, 
and Rubin Snitz, of Evansville, 
head of manual training work in 
the normal training school. 

PLAINFIELD. The board of 
trustees of the Indiana Boys’ 
School has instructed Guy C. 
Hanna, superintendent, to arrange 
for a high school course for the 
institution. Sixty boys finished the 
elementary course last Spring and 
provisions will be made for offering 
them high school work. 


SHELBYVILLE. J. C. Edwards 
has resigned as principal of the 
high school here to accept a posi- 
tion in the mathematics depart- 
ment of Manual Training High 
School in Indianapolis, and to be 
director of the night school there. 
Mayo D. Foland, teacher of science 
in the high school here for seven 
years, has been selected as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Edwards. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The school 
authorities of this city report that 
the three high schools are over- 
crowded to the number of 1,500 pu- 
pils. Should the court decision af- 
fecting the old Technical Institute 
be adverse to the city’s claim of a 
perpetual trust, conditions would 
be very bad. The activity of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Alumni Association of Manual 
Training High School, as well as of 
the school officials, gives promise 
of better conditions in the near 
future. 


CRAWFORDVILLE. A farm 


boys’ “hike” covering a large part 
of the county and occupying a 
week’s time was conducted by 
County Agent R. A. Chitty, assisted! 
by M. W. Sheffield and represent- 
atives of Purdue University last 
week. The one hundred boys were 
organized in regular army fashion. 
The day’s hike which included the 
inspection of several farms ended 
at one o’clock, when camp was 
pitched. At four o’clock there was 
an hour’s review of the things seen 
during the morning trip. At night 
there was a lecture by a represent- 
ative of Purdue University. Each 
lecture brought in a large crowd of 
farmers living in the vicinity of the 
camp. Special features were an ad- 
dress by the governor of the State, 
Samuel M. Ralston, at the begin- 
ning of the hike, and a Sunday pic- 
nic dinner with the parents of the 
boys as guests. 


INDIANAPOLIS. How one com- 
munity trains its children for the 
responsibilities of citizenship is 
described in a bulletin just issued 
by the United States Bureau of 
Education on “Civic Education in 
Elementary Schools as _ Illustrated 
in Indianapolis.” 

“The practice in the Indianapolis 
schools,” says Arthur W. Dunn, au- 
thor of the Bulletin, “is to help the 
pupil to understand the nature of 
his Own community life, his depen- 
dence upon it and his responsibility 
for it; to develop a right attitude 
toward government as the means 
by which all members of the com- 
munity may cooperate for the com- 
mon interest; and to cultivate ha- 
bits of right action as a member 
of the community.” 

The bulletin emphasizes the fact 
that “civics is not taught as a sepa- 
rate subject until the eighth grade, 
but that civic education is a phase 
of all the work of the school. The 
aim seems to be to make of educa- 
tion, not a process of instruction in 
a variety of subjects, but a process 
ot growth, during which the va- 
rious relations of life are unfolded.” 

BLOOMINGTON. W. A. Myers, 
head of the Hartford City schools, 
has been selected as the superin- 
tendent of the Bloomington schools. 
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to take the place of Lester H. 
Smith, who has resigned to go to 
Minneapolis as the assistant super- 
intendent of schools of that city. 

Mr. Myers was graduated from 
Indiana University with the class of 
°96. After his graduation from 
Indiana, Mr. Myers taught at 
Shoals and Fortville and for the 
last six years has been at the head 
of the Hartford City schools. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Nation says: 
Governor Dunne’s approval of the 
University of Illinois Appropriation 
bill, carrying $5,000,000 for the two 
years, is justly described as a 
notable event in America. The sum 
is the largest ever appropriated by 
a single act to a single institution 
of the kind in the country, while its 
increase over the $4,500,000 voted in 
1913 indicates the rapidity with 
which the revenue brought to the 
University by the mill-tax will 
grow. The bill met with some pre- 
liminary opposition, for while the 
mill-tax law provides that the 
income may be used by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois alone, an attempt 
was made to force a division of it 
with the normal schools. Its pas- 
sage unamended, by a virtually 
unanimous vote, with the support 
of all parties, confirms the law in a 
way that will now be binding. With 
the growth of property values in 
the State, the University should in 
its income shortly draw ahead of 
most of its rivals. It was under a 


\ oninistration that the 
mill-tax act was passed, and there 
» ree mredictions that the more 


economical Democrats, representing 
in greater degree the Irish Catholic 
influence of Chicago, would repeal 

it. Yet the Democratic 
Governor Dunne has been its stanch 
defender. For this permanent and 
liberal provision for its growth, the 
University has chiefly to thank the 


sagacious efforts of President 
James. 
CAIRO. This city is greatly 


pleased with the achievements of 
the school nurse who has been at 
work in the school and homes for 
the past year. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas has_ 8,000 
schools. 

Kansas State law requires that a 
rural school lot shall have at 
least an acre and a half. 

HAYS. Community music has 
made a great success at/the Fort 
Hays Normal School during the 
past year, and this with pageantry 
will be part of the school work be- 
ginning in September. President 
W. A. Lewis has secured an expert 
to direct the “Olympheste” work, 
as it is called here. 

The Olympheste combines “get 
together” and “self-expression” and 
adds to them cooperation and com- 
petition. It represents the definite 
and concrete aim of the Fort Hays 
Normal. This Olympheste will be 
a series of days in which the fair, 
the festival, the field meet, and the 
tournament will be combined. It 
will have oratories, operas, dramas, 
baseball, farm and live stock ex- 
hibits, tugs of war, public lectures, 
civic discussions, school contests of 
all kinds, ete. Its purpose will be 


one-room 


to create a satisfaction in the home 
life of the community and to sug- 
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WE SHALL PUBLISH AUGUST 16 A REMARKABLE BOOK 
ARLI:©O 


By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB, authors of the Busy Builder’s Book, Around 
the Year with Father Time, and many plays and short stories for children. 


ARLO 


is a reader for the upper second and regular third grades. 
Professional readers predict that ARLO will take a secure 
place among the classics of juvenile literature, 


For the first time a complete 


child’s novel has been produced, suitable in text and vocabulary, to the child 
who is just beginning to use his technical foundations in actual reading. 
We shall explain the book further next week, and invite correspondence 


regarding it. 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 


gest new lines for further develop- 
ment. President Lewis does not 
believe in “long distance advice,” but 
that the community itself can do 
its own up-building and that the 
rovince of the Fort Hays Normal 
is to train community leaders for 
Western Kansas who will work 
“within” and not “toward” the farm 
and the home. The Olympheste is 
the future feature of education in 
Western Kansas, but it comes after 
the community get “hitched” to- 
gether through music and pa- 
geantry. 

MANHATTAN. Otis E. Hall, di- 
rector of Junior Extension Work of 
the State Agricultural College, is- 
sues one of the best Bulletins on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs 
that has been issued by any State 
or by the United States. He sched- 
ules twelve varieties of clubs: Corn 
Sorghums, Pigs, Poultry, Tomato, 
Potato, Gardening and Canning, 
Square rod Garden, Apple, Cooking, 
Sewing, Farm and Home Handi- 
craft. 

He suggests as sometimes feas- 
ible Dairy Clubs, Baby Beef Clubs, 
Bee Clubs and Mellon Clubs. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. Superintendent M. 
A. Cassidy is reelected at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ypsilanti State Normal College 
has had an experience so new and 
strange as to be noteworthy. For 
ten years the State had appropri- 
ated but $42,000 but the last Leg- 
islature appropriated $700,000 or 
$100,000 a year for seven years. 
This will put the College in 
the front rank in equipment, 
this year the new auditorium 
costing $150,000 will be ready by 
commencement time. It is one of 
the finest auditorium of any Nor- 
mal School in the United States. It 
will seat 1,200 comfortably. It is 
also the Conservatory of Music of 
the college. President Charles Mc- 
Kenny has plans for other buildings 
which will make College Hill do 
credit to the State. 


NEBRASKA. 

KEARNEY. The Normal 
School is to have an elaborate new 
auditorium, the first in the State. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

VALLEY CITY. The summer 
session of the State Normal School 
enrolled about 700 students and the 
enthusiasm of the faculty, students 
and citizens was unprecedented. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

SIOUX FALL. Upon retiring 
from the principalship of All Saints 
School (Episcopal) after thirty 
years of service Miss Helen Pea- 
body was honored by the State Re- 
gent with the doctorate of laws and 
$2,000 in cash. 


OHIO. 

LIMA. Principal Elbert F. 
Schweickart of the Fremont High 
School has been elected head of the 
high schools here at a salary of 
$1,900. Mr. Schweickert made a 
great success of the Fremont 
School and aroused extraordinary 
interest among the pupils. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART 
of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC;SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principa) 


Special examinations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enroliment 
September 27th to October 7th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Prineipal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationah 
Department for the pedagogical azmé 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


SCHOOL Leadgt for years. "Write 
EXPRESS! for xpression, ree; 


alsoabout Dr. Curry’s 
new booke. Work for all needs; never closed; 
special and summer terms. Regular year opens 
Oct. 7, 


Ss. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres. 
Copley Square Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 
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AGENCIES. 


_ several 


$1,200, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, !l!., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal , 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore, 514 Journal Bldg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schcols and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Poston, Mass. 


URBANA. Karl B. Whinnery, of 
Salem, who has been on the faculty 
of the Akron High School for 
years, has been elected 
principal of the High School here. 

CINCINNATI. The University of 
Cincinnati is to have a new building 
adjacent to the City Hospital for its 
College of Medicine. A gift of $250,- 
000 by Mrs. Mary Emery was prom- 
ised, on condition that an equal sum 
be raised. Dean Holmes announces 


that the condition has been met 


through the generosity cf citizens 
of Cincinnati. The addition of this 
building achieves the aim of the 
University to-combinehospital prac- 
tice and instruction in medicine. 
NEWARK. A new salary sched- 


ule has been adopted in this city 


which means an increase to teach- 
ers inevery department: The maxi- 


_ mum for elementary grade teachers 


has been raised to $720. The maxi- 
mum for High School teachers to 
the maximum special 
teachers to $1,200, and the maximum 
for grade princinals to $1,000. The 
increase this vear to teachers was 
from $40 to $50 each and this in- 
crease continues from year to year 
until the maximum is reached. An 
additional $20 to thé fegular in- 
crease is allowed to such teachers 
as do satisfactory work during a 
six-weeks’ session in approved sum- 
mer schools. 

CLEVELAND. The court  de- 
cision in favor of Superintendent 
Frederick and his reelection at $6, 
clarifies the atmosphere somewhat 
hut the tension is not entirely re- 
lieved. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The most successful 
summer session in the history of 
the University of Wisconsin closed 
last week. Its registration of 2,750 
broke all records for Wisconsin. 
The registration last year was 2,621, 
Prof. S. H. Goodnight, director of 
the session, declares this to have 
been the best session in point of 
work done and interest aroused, 
ever held here. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. The Board of 
Education has adopted the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand for use in the 
High Schools here, commencing in 
September, in place of the system 
previously taught. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Legislation has provided for 
a tax of one-half of one mill on all 


taxable property in the State to be 
added to the State current school 
fund, which shall be proportioned 
to the various counties in accor- 
dance with the number of children 
of school age in the county. The 
board of county commissioners are 
required to levy a school tax upon 
all the taxable property of the 
county, sufficient to produce funds 
to support and maintain schools in 
municipal districts and in rural dis- 
tricts employing at least four teach- 
ers for nine months and to support 
and maintain schools in other rural 
districts for at least seven months. 
No district shall expend more than 
$60 per month for instructional 
purposes for each teacher holding a 
third-grade certificate, nor more 
than $75 per month for each teacher 
holding a second-grade certificate, 
nor more than $90 per month for 
each teacher holding a first-grade 
or higher certificate. No rural 
school district shall be entitled to 
apportionment -for more than one 
teacher for each fifty children or 
fraction thereof. The money for 
the purchase of land and the erect- 
ion and repair of school buildings 
is to be raised by taxes in the local 
districts. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Professor 
William A. Wetzell, for many 
years supervisor of music in the 
public schools: of the city and 
one of the most widely known mu- 
sical instructors in the West, died 
at his home in this city last month. 
Professor Wetzell came to Utah 
from Oregon about fifteen years 
ago, and was first employed in the 
high school as professor of mathe- 
matics. Later he was principal of 
the Riverside school and he was 
then made music supervisor, which 
position he had held for approxim- 
ately thirteen years. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


IDAHO. 


The State 
George A. Atkins, presi- 
much more prosperous 
than ever. The Summer school dis- 
tanced all past records and _ the 
plant is to be materially enlarged 
this season. 


ALBION. 
School, 
dent is 


Normal 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Hudson B. Hastings 
is here to take charge of opening 
the new courses in commerce and 
industries at Reed College. The 
courses are planned primarily for 
students who want a_ thorough 
preparation for commercial careers 
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in the Northwest. The plans have 
been in process of preparation for 
several years. 

It is the object of the college to 
develop resources in economics, 
commercial organization and indus- 
trial resources in close connection 
with the actual business conditions 
of the Northwest. A large number 
of the mills, department stores, 
banks, railroads offices and whole- 
sale houses have agreed to co-oper- 
ate in this new work so that the 
advanced students at Reed College 
may use these establishments for 
purpose of study. The whole city 
will be the laboratory of the de- 
partment. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 15, 


Sofia, are to the ettect that Bulgaria 
has consented to an arrangement 
with Turkey, under which she is to 
receive territory along the line of 
the Dedeaghatch Railway in ex- 
change for permission to transport 
military supplies through Bulgarian 
territory. Such an arrangement 
would be of great and immediate 
advantage to Turkey; but, if the 
entente Powers win, Bulgaria is 
hardly likely to get the quid pro 
quo. On the other hand Roumania, 
although threatened with an ulti- 
matum by Austria and Germany, 
has resolutely refused to allow war 
munitions to pass through her ter- 
ritory to Constantinople. As to 
Greece, her action awaits the as- 
sembling of the new Greek Parlia- 
ment. 
HAS RUSSIA A GRIEVANCE? 


A despatch from Petrograd the 
other day, referring to the oper- 
ations in the east, and especially the 
defense of Warsaw, closed with the 
statement: “For every success we 
have, the enemy compensates by 
piling up against us new forces 
from the western front, thereby 
creating very favorable conditions 
for operations by our allies.” This 
statement has been interpreted as 
an intimation that Russia feels that 
she has not had adequate support 
from her Allies, but has been left to 
fight her battles alone, against 
heavy odds and with the handicap 
of insufficient munitions. Whether 
or not that was the. statement 
meant, there certainly is abundant 
justification for Russian dissatisfac- 
tion. If the Allies had been able to 
make a strong drive against the 
Germans on the western front, they 
would have checked the Austro- 
German concentration against the 
Russian armies; but week after 
week, and month after month has 
passed without any comprehensive 
and decisive fighting in the west. 
Little has happened there beyond 
the ebb and flow of trench fighting, 
a few hundred yards gained or lost 
at a time. 

PAN-AMERICAN ACTION IN 

MEXICO. 

It is a wise step which President 
Wilson has taken in seeking the co- 
operation of Central and South 
America in restoring peace in Mexi- 
co. The conference at the state de- 
partment this week, to which the 
ambassadors of Argentine, Brazil 
and Chile, and the three ranking 
ministers of the American republic, 
namelv those of Bolivia. Uruguay 
and Guatemala, were invited, marks 
the beginning of a new policy, 
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which promises the best resvits. 
Some such coorporation was fore- 
shadowed when the ambassadors of 
the A B and C Powers met at Nia- 
gara Falls t arbitrate the differ- 
ences which arose during the Huer- 
ta administration. Nothing is more 
certain than that any armed inter- 
vention by the United States in 
Mexico, acting alone, would cement 
all the fighting factions in that 
country against the United States, 
besides arousing apprehensions 
throughout Latin America; but 
joint action of the United States 
with the South and Central Amer- 
ican republics would be a very dit- 
ferent thing. 


Reports and Pamphiets 


Report of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1914. Two 
volumes. 

“Approved High Schools, Village 
and Rural.” Nebraska Educa- 
tional Bulletin. Vol. 1. ‘No. 1. 22 
pages. Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

“The Public Schools of Jamestown, 
N. Y.” Triennial report, 1912-15. 
67 pages. -‘Rovillus R. Rogers, su- 
perintendent. 

‘The School and the Immigrant.” 
Prepared by direction of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Education, 
New York City. A _ series of 

articles. Edited by Albert Shields 
director of Reference and Re- 
search. 96 pages. 

“City Planning.” A reference list. 25 
pages. “Books and Information 
for Home Builders.” 16 pages. 
Both published by the Riverside, 
Calif., Public Library. 

“Education Through Concrete Ex- 
perience.” A series of illustra- 
tions. Francis W. Parker School 
(Chicago). Year book. 190 pages. 
35 cents. 

“Sketch of Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good.” By Rev. G. B. Winton. 
Published by the trustees of the 
John F. Slater Fund. . Occasional 
Paners No. 16. 25 pages. 

“Bulletin of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H 70 pages. 

MAGAZINES. 

—“Tennis has lost the reputation 
of being a pink-tea, handkerchief-in- 
the-sleeve, deah-old-Algy sort of af- 
fair, and has come to be recognized 
as spirited, red-blooded, fast. People 
thought its chief ingredient was 
milk-and-water : now.they know it is 
ginger.” So says Louis Graves inan 
article entitled “The Rise of Tennis,” 
announced for the August Century, 
the general theme of which is said 
to be the startling increase in popu- 
larity of a game formerly enjoyed 
only by a few. How economic 
changes have contributed to this 
development, tennis being a compact 
game in a day of crowded cities and 
rising land values, how the National 
Championship contest has been 
shifted from Newport to New York, 
what are the relative merits of turf 
and dirt in courts, who are the chief 
heroes of contemporary tennis, why 
California is turning out an almost 
abnormal number of good players 
are among the questions to be dis- 
cussed in an article which will be 
very fully illustrated and which will 
assert in conclusion that the old- 
fashioned non-aggressive style of 
play is in no danger of falling into 
disrepute despite the somewhat bel- 
licose methods now largely in vogue, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS' AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


candidates ready to step into vacant places often are not forther ming. Such 

HOICE teachers are held year after year in their positions if possible and it sometimes 
happens that a teacher once started Ima place and successful trem the begin- 
ning does not even recognize that a better opportunity is waiting — that there 


A part of Agency work is find- 
higher choles ANDIDATES. such teachers are ard 


higher up for choice 
ranking them according to the opinions of thesecapabie of judging. It is alro essential to 
know schvols, how they are run, what kind of teachers fit best inthem, androon. Atthis 
season schools looking for teachers for September wil) do welito consult the Age ney that 
knows both teachers and schools, that is keeping clore watch of changing tum- READY 

mer addresses, and that is likely on application to have choice candidates . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, the wh}. This bookies 
the enscesses of applications, 11 TELLS ROW. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, I 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avene 


New York 
Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow 
EIGN of instraction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call em 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Squarc, New York, 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 


J drede of high grade positions (ap te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employer, 
mone for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


CIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work im 

PE High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure izions paying $70 to 9° per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY boston 


CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
whey We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) ciale, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor #863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- — 


ents, in PublicSchools, Private "ROG, AY ERS 


Schools, Normal Schools and 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
“HARLAN P; FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHER y 6 Beacon St. Boston, lass. 
AGENCY ALVIX PEASE, 


Manager. 


WINSHIP 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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Massachusetts ‘Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


Qn a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
YEARS. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Perey 
SOMERVILLE. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Educationis steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

’ This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


**Edacationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while, 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Wa!ter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


-Malden, Mass. 
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\fJjeacher In jured 


In Wreck ! 


(In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 


Protect yourself during your summer trabels 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 
—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit arda valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin F REE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 


$50 a [Month for Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 Por an Accidental Death: and Numercus Other 
Benefits (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 


The T.C.U. the Netional Organization for Teachers, 
will ert allof the above benefits for less than five cents 
aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 


Write Tonight For Our Special Offer. 


T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Special Offer. 


ADDRESS 


CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 


a position and a position need- 
ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 
ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Haymarket 1203 
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